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ao CHAPTER: 163. 7 : iy 
‘A HALF-MINUTE OF DARKNESS. 
“So the:man who caught me was one of the fa- 
¥ mous Carters, was he?” 
: ces, and the youngest of the four at that.” 
“Ts his name Carter 
q “No; I believe there was a time when he was called 


Murphy, and I suppose that’s his real name, but I 


shouldn't wonder if he’s forgotten it. Everybody 
calis him Patsy nowadays.” 

This conversation took place-on a winter forenoon 
in a smoking car of a train bound from Newbury- 
port to Boston. 

The first 


speaker was a tall man who sat next the 
window. 


He attracted a good deal of attention from the fact 


that he wore a snow-white overcoat and a white fur 


cap. 


Few, if any, in the car knew that there was a steel 


ring around his right wrist, and that.a small but 


strong steel chain ran from it to a similar ring 


around the left wrist of the man who sat beside him. 
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He was smoking, and used his left hand freely to 
move his cigar, while he kept his right at his side. 

This man was Leander Stetson, or Lan Stetson, as 
he was more commonly known. 

He had been arraigned for murder that morning, 
and was now on his way to prison to await trial. 

The white coat and cap that he wore were the 
same that he had on when Patsy captured him the 
day before. 

There was a red bruise on his forehead to show 
where the detective had struck him wittr che huatt of 2 
revolver while they were struggling in the ice of the 
Merrimac River. ; 

The man beside him was Seth Harlow, a sheriff's 
officer. 

“T must say that I feel honored,” 
son, with a smile. 


remarked Stet- 
“Thad not supposed that I would 
be chased by Nick Carter, or anybody representing 
him. But say, sheriff!” 

“Well?” 

“It took a Carter to catch me, didn’t it?” 

Harlow didn’t seem to enjoy the question. 
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“Tt’s enough for me,” he responded, eruffly, “that 
yot're caught.” 

Stetson chuckled. 
he said; 


A man had 


“T feel as if I had. won quite a victory,” 
“the whole county couldn’t touch me. 
to come clear on from New York. You officers who 
live here will have to take a brace, sheriff.” 

_ Harlow made no response. 
othe prisoner looked out of the window for some 


minutes before speaking again. 


“I suppose,” he remarked, presently, “that this is 
the last I'll see of my stamping ground for some 
time.” 
“Some time!” exclaimed Harlow. “Do you ex- 
pect to be acquitted ?” 
“Mebbe,” said Stetson, doubtfully. 
“Pooh! the evidence is clear against you.” 
“So I hear.” ae : 
““There’s a rope waiting for you.” 
his there.’ 
ee Sure tic. he TR 
“Then I suppose I'd better take i in the scenery for 
all it’s worth, eh?” 
“Tt’s the last look you'll get of it.’ 
The prisoner turned to the officer with a queer 
smile. , | 
“Sheriff,” 
ig d like to bet that you're wrong.’ 


said he, “it’s very wrong to gamble, but 


Harlow shrugged his unas and Stetson 
looked again out of the window. 
. The train had passed’ Beverly and was approach- 
ing Salem. tie : 
Just before coming to the Salem station the rail- 
road passes through a narrow tunnel under a hill in 
the heart of the city. : 
There is only a single track through the tunnel, 
and consequently all trains run slow when passing 
through it. Lane 
But the tunnel is so short that it never takes nore 
than half-a-minute to get through. 
Sometimes one lamp in each car is lighted by a 


brakes man before the train comes to the tunnel. 


More often the lamps are left alone, and the cars, 
for a half-minute, are in total darkness. 


“T suppose this train stops at Salem,” 
the prisoner, as they. were flyi ing across the bridge 
midway between Salem and Be everly. 
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“Of course,’ said Harlow. _ 
A-minute or so of silence followed. | 
The train had come to solid ground again, and was 

beginning to slow up for the tunnel. 

Stetson dropped his cigar and stepped on it. 

“Confound the thing!’ he said. “I hope they 
supply better tobacco in prison. It has burned my 
tongue and made my mouth dry. I'd like a glass of 
water.” 

He looked behind him. 

The smoker was a combination cat, the rear part 
being partitioned off for baggage. 

There was a water cooler at one ide of We door 


leading into the baggage-room. 


“Do ‘you mind letting me get a drink?” asked 
Stetson. Gay 

“Not atvall,’ replied Harlow; “but the passen- 
gers will see that you are a prisoner.” 

‘WhatidonLicarer.: 

a ae ll see the chain, for I dhol have to go with 
you.’ : 

“Hang the chain! I you don’ t care, come along. 
My throat is hare up.” 

He rose to his feet, and Harlow got up also 


As Harlow had for eseen, the passengers stared as 


they went up the aisle, but Stetson, didn’t seem to 


mind. 
When they got to the water cooler a man the 

back seat got up to help himself to a drink, ~ 
Seeing them, he stepped 

curiosity. 

he Said. 


“Your turn frst, mae wait. re 


responded the prisoner. 


> 


“Thankee,’ 

He used his chained hand to turn the faucet and 
lifted the filled glass to his lips with his leit. : 

At that moment the train entered the tunnel. 

oy low had ee fhe 


remarked 


aside, with a look of 


tunnel, but he didn’t 


feel any anxiety, for 1 he knew that the chain couldn’t 
be broken. 
It was hanging loose from his wrist, showing that 
the prisoner had dropped his right hand. 
Moreover, he heard the prisoner’s voice. 
“Ah!” he said, smacking his lips, “that tastes 
good. I shall have to have another.” 

Harlow felt the chain rise a little, showing that the 
prisoner was again using his right hand to turn the 
faucet. 

Then the chain dropped again. 
This was about midway in the tunnel. 
Fifteen second later, daylight streamed into the 

o ue scab await, 

° The sheriff's officer*gave a violent start. 

The chain hung loose at his wrist, but there was 
nothing at the other end of it! 

His prisoner was not beside him. 

Instead, there was the man who had said he would 
wait. 

beg At this moment he was reaching for the faucet. 

\ _ “See here!” cried Harlow, grasping him by the 

i arm, “where’s my man?” 

' The other looked around indignantly. 

“Take your hand off from me!’ he retorted. 


i “What do you mean, anyway?” 

in Then he saw a white mass on the floor of the car, 
| and he smiled. 4 
“Got away, did he?” remarked the man. 


The white mass was Stetson’s overcoat. o 

His fur cap lay beside it. 

Harlow saw the coat and hat, of course, but he 
was so confused with surprise that he could do noth- 
ing for a moment. 

He let go the man’s arm and raised his own left 
hand. 

Picking up the chain, he saw that it had been cut in 
two near the bracelet that had been on Stetson’s 
Wrist. 

“Who. did it?” he er ied, looking hard at the man 
in front of him. 

This man had lifted a glass of water to his lips. 
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in the tunnel?” 


He did not drink, but set the glass down angrily. 


“What the devil do you mean by looking at me 
in that way?’ he demanded. “If you weren’t an offi- 
Your man has 
Why 


don’t you wake up and look in the baggage-room?”’ 


‘, I'd throw the water in your face. 
ee sunk through the floor of the car. 


Harlow came to his senses at last. 

Only a few seconds had passed since his discovery 
that Stetson was missing, but they had been valuable 
for the prisoner. 

The officer threw open the door to the baggage- 
room. ae 

At that time the train was beginning to enter the 
station. a 

A glance showed him that there was nobody there 
besides the baggage man, who was standing at the 
open side door. 

“Was anybody in here with you just now? asked 
Harlow. 

The baggage man was busy. He hardly turned 
his head as he replied: : 


6s 


I didn’t see anybody while we were in the tiui- 
nel.” : 


“OF course not!’ exclaimed Harlow; “but-———” 
“Don’t you see that I can’t talk to you now?” and 

he began to shout to a station baggage man who 

was rtinning alongside the train on the station plat- 


form. 
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“You'd better answer me,” returned Harlow, 
sharply. 
“Oh! 


“T've lost a prisoner,” 


“lam an officer,” and he showed his badge, 
Wellowhat as ibe 


replied Harlow, cou atel oe 


that’s different. 


“I think he must have got out this way.’ 
“I don't know anything about it.” 


“Ts that door unlocked?” pointing to the rear door 


of the car. 


“Certainly.” 


“Didn't you hear anybody in here while we were 


“Yes, I believe somebody did pass through, but I 
paid no attention to him.” 


“Didn't you get a glimpse 
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“Couldn’t see a thing.” 

Harlow turned back toward the smoking-room. 

A number of passengers who half understood what 
had happened were standing at the doorway. 


“There was probably a brakeman on the plat- 
form,’ suggested the baggage man. 

The officer paid no attention to that remark at the 
moment, but pushed through the passengers to the 
smoker. 

The man who had stood by the water cooler was 
now seated and lighting a fresh cigar. 

eT want you,” said Harlow, shortly. 

Mer | | ! 

“Yes, you.” 

“What for?” 

“Because I tell you so.” 

“T guess not! I’m going to Boston.” 


399 
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“See here! do you want trouble: 


“T’m not looking for it.” 


“Then come along.” 

The man looked. angrily at Harlow, studied the 
officer’s badge for a second, and then stood up. 

“All right,” he said. “It’s the easiest way, I sup- 
pose, but I warn you to look out for a case of false 
arrest.” . i . 

“T'll take care of myself. You hurry.’ 

“Tm not in any hurry, except to get-to Boston. 
I’ve got an appointment there.” | 

“No matter.” 

“Vl sue you for damages—— 

“Come along!” 

aia sy ag : 

The man reached up to the rack and slowly took 
down his grip. 

“It’s an. outrage,” he began. 

Harlow pushed him into the baggage-room. 

A brakeman had picked up Stetson’s cap and coat. 

“Do. you want these?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Harlow; “toss them out to the sta- 
tion platiorm.” 

Harlow went to the side door and beckoned to a 
policeman who was on duty in the station.. 


escape.” 


When the policeman came up, Harlow said: 
“Take care of this man. He helped a prisoner to 
He indicated the man at his side. 

“All right,’ responded the. policeman; “jump 


_ down.” 


“Cat out,” added Harlow. 

“T’ll be hanged if I will!” cried the passenger. “I 
submit to arrest under protest, but Pll go out by 
the platform, or you'll have to carry me.” 

The policeman jumped into the car and took the 
passenger roughly by the arm. : 

“T’ll sue you both for false arrest,” the passenger 
shouted, but the policeman hustled him. to the plat- 
form and so to the ground, when he then Jed the 
prisoner to headquarters. 

Harlow at once gave his attention to getting on 
the track of Stetson, asking first for the brakeman _. 
who had been on the car platform at the time the 
train went through the tunnel. 


CHAPTER 166. 
THE DENTIST. 


The brakeman was easily found. 
“Did you see a bareheaded man come from the 


‘baggage car as we left the tunnel?” asked Harlow. 


The brakeman shook his head. 

“Then where could he have gone?” cried the off- — 
cer, in despair. ‘‘He couldn’t have gone the length. 
of the smoker. I should shave felt him passing me, 
and other passengers, too, would have noticed him.” 

“T’m not so sure,’ suggested a bystander, who was 
one of the passengers who had been in the smoker. 
“te might have gone down the aisle in the dark and 
nobody would have known.” 

“But there wasn’t time! I heard him speak when 
we were half through the tunnel, and 1 think I heard 
him turning out another glass of water.” 

Several smiled at the officer’s confusion, but most 
of the men looked serious, for it seemed a mystery 


what could have become of the prisoner. 
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“He must be hiding on the train somewhere,” said 
Harlow. 
“I’ve looked into all the closets,’ remarked a 


brakeman. ‘“‘He isn’t on the train.” f 


“Perhaps,” said the brakeman to whom Harlow 
had first spoken, “it was the man who jumped off at 
the crossing just outside the station.” 

“Of ‘course!’ exclaimed. Harlow. “Why didn’t 
you say that before?” 

“You didn’t ask about it. You asked for a bare- 
headed man.” * 

“Well!” 

“This man had a hat on.” 

Was he tall?” 
SOribui, Te exit describe him very 
He had his 


“Ha! describe him. 
ees, think 
well, for I didn’t see much of his face. 
overcoat———”’ ‘ 

“His overcoat?” 

“Yes, his overcoat collar turned up to his cheeks, 
and his hat was pulled down over his éyes.”’ 

“Overcoat and hat,’ mused Harlow; ‘where did 
he get them? From his accomplice, of course! 
Well, I’ve got the accomplice.” 

He spoke to the brakeman again. 

“Why didn’t you stop him?” 

“There wasn’t time. The train was going slow, 
and he stepped off. It’s against the rules, of course, 
but it’s often done.” | | 
“You might have suspected something,’ ex- 
claimed Harlow, “from the way he concealed his 
faces 

“Not at all!’ retorted the brakeman, “any man 
who jumps from a train jams his hat down as far as 
it will go, and buttons up his coat. You can’t blame 
me. He wasn’t my: prisoner.” 

There were smiles at this, and Harlow scowled 
savagely. : 

“Look sharp, or you'll lose your chain,” remarked 
-a man. ) 

The chain was dangling from the officer’s wrist. 

He caught up the end of it with a very red face, 


and asked the brakeman one more question: 


“Which side of the train did he get off?” 

“West,” was the reply; “I was leaning out and 
looking ahead on the other side.” 

“All aboard!” came the cry of the conductor. 

The brakemen jumped to their places, and the pas- 
sengers who had left the smoker to see how things 


went hurried back to their seats. 


Another moment and the crestfallen’ officer was 
left behind with a number of curious station men and 
idlers about him. | 

He had been badly fooled and he had lost some 
time in his confusion, but he was now satisfied that 
he knew how his prisoner had escaped and that he 
could not be far away. 

“That fellow at the water cooler was his accom- 


> 


plice)’ he thought.’ “He et. the chain, and. the 
shears he did it with will probably be found on him, 
or in his grip. He also must have supplied Stetson 
with overcoat and hat. Stetson hasn’t had much of 
a start. He can’t be far away. 

“The one thing to do, then, is to find out what be- 
came of the tall man who jumped from the train.” 

Salem police headquarters are but a few steps 
from the main railroad station. 

_As Harlow went out to begin his inquiries, he met 
the policeman who had taken charge of the passen- 
ger believed to be Stetson’s accomplice. 

“Well?” said Harlow. 


“He makes a deuce of a fuss,’ 


3 


responded the po- 
liceman, “but, of course, we're holding him on your 
orders.” 

“Oh, yes. Ill take the responsibility. There's 


33) 


been no mistake. Did you search him: 
ives. 
“Pind anything?” 
“Only such things as any business man might have 
with him.” . 
“No shears? No nippers?”’ 
Noe 


“Not even a pair of pincers?” 


x 


“Nothing of that kind.” 
“Look in his grip?” 
“Sure.” 


& 


— 
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“Nothing in it?” 

“Only a few ordinary things such as any trav- 
eler would carry with him.” | 

“Who does he say he is?’” 

“Henry Blaisdell, of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire.” 

“Pooh?? 

“He has a through ticket from Portsmouth to 
Boston.” 

“Dated to-day?” 

“Stamped just before the train left Portsmouth.” 

“Then he was on the train when I got on with my 
prisoner at Newburyport.” nie 

“Sure.” 

“Well, it was cleverly done.’’ . 

“You still think there was no mistake?” 

“How could there be? My prisoner had noth- 
ing in his pockets with which he could cut the chain.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“And then there’s the o¥ercoat and hat.” 

res. 

The policeman evidently was in doubt. 

“Of course he had an accomplice,” he remarked. 

“And Blaisdell is the 


“But that is wasting time. I must ask some questions 


man!” returned Harlow. 


tound here.” a 

“Want my help?” A 

“Ves, but first take that white coat and cap and 
put them ‘where you can get them when wanted. 
Then telegraph the chief of police at Portsmouth.” 

“Ask him if he’ knows anything about Blaisdell?” 

Be Dats.1t. ae 

“All right.” 

“Then come out to the crossing.” 

Lowa.” 

Harlow then began an investigation among the 
tien on the street and the storekeepers in the vicin- 
ity. | 

In a few minutes the policeman joined him. 

_ A newsboy gave them their first clew. 
He had seen a tall man jump from the train. 
“He chased himself up there.” said the boy, point- 


ing to a street that led westward. 


They asked along that street. 
Most persons could give no information. 


One man thought he had seen such a tall man pass — 


rapidly. 

That was near the corner. 

A little further up another man was found who 
remembered a tall man, with collar turned up and hat 


~drawn down, who hurried by. 


“Guess he took for the country,” remarked the po- 
liceman. ; 

_ Harlow thought so, too, and they hastened their 
steps. . 

At the next street crossing they got no informa- 
tion until a man happened along who was quite sure 
he had seen the man described going toward the rail- 
road, 


‘ 
That seemed impossible, but the man was posi- . 


tive. 


“He might have doubled on his track and hidden 


bd 


in some building down there,” muttered Harlow. 
o 


It seemed best to follow the hint, and yet he did — 


not believe it wise to give up the idea that Stetson 
had taken to the®country. So he went into a store 
and telephoned headquarters to send men scouring 


the streets and the roads leading westward. 


That done, he and the policeman went back to- 
vard the Station. | 

They kept on asking questions, and when they 
were a short distance from the crossing they came 
upon another clew. = 


The tall man, or a tall man, had been seen to en- 
ter a building, which was pointed out to them. 

“Now, Vil tell you,” said Harlow, “we'll just make 
a thorough search oi this building and every one in 
the neighborhood. It would be just like a smart 
aleck, such an Lan Stetson is, to hide himself under 
our noses.” ; f 

The policeman agreed, and they went together 
from office to office. 

There were tailors, doctors, lawyers, dressmakers, 
architects, real estate agents and so forth in the 
building. 


we. 
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No stranger had called at any room within the last The wrist was in plain sight, and it was bare. 
ten minutes, for no longer than that had passed since “There are two closets,” said the dentist, point- 


Stetson’s escape. Tit ing to doors, “‘and if he shpped in here he might 
One or two rooms were unoccupied, and the jani- have hidden in one of them. By all means look 
tor unlocked them to let them look for the criminal. around thoroughly. I suppose the man is an es- 


They found no.trace. _ : caped criminal?’ 
. (sQPr A, bee eats an Pile} 
Among other tenants in the building was a dentist Yes, a murderer. 
onthe second floor. “Good gracious! Do hunt thoroughly! But ‘ 


M ‘ ‘ ; M4 se nay 4 ABER t: c F ef 3 Ky 2 ; ) LW 
His windows looked down on tHe railroad cross- YOU I] excuse me for a few minutes, won't your My 


ae patient is unconscious from ether, and I really ought 
a +3 

The dentist’s quarters consisted of two rooms—a "0t £0 leave him so long. 
: : Lal Py a Tee shaw eye 3 NAT A? 

waiting-room and an operating-room. That's right. Attend to yout patient. We'll 

it : ee examine the closets.” 

~The door of that room: opened at once, and the 


fee igek ed 6 ut The policeman already had his hand on one of the ° 
arene dentis : atuit. 


doors. 
' ' “T shall be busy for a few minutes,” he began, and its é Pal Ge ne ae 
| , (ea beau cks i a ‘ Vhe dentist withdrew into the operating-room., 
yped abruptly as he noticed the policeman’'s : 
| i? | then stopped abruj : ; P A moment later his bell jingled again. 
uniform, tt. SOE ST 


av A pA at i Once more he opened the One to the waiting- 
“We're looking for a man,” said ey “who Puan ; 


jumped from a train a little while ago.” The officers were going out, and the bell had rung 


ce +4 if ; 
“Yes, said the dentist, “I saw him.” when they opened the outside door. 


EM ota elec 2)i eas ; ¢é 
9] happened to be oe out of the window at 


Any trace?’ asked the dentist.’ 
“None,” 


the pee : “Well, must say Iam relieved, but I am sorry for 


sOVRT = { ? a > ese j bet 39. 
2 Where did he go: ee is, which way: you. Good-day, gentlemen.” 


“He came this way. Hand das) doctor.” 
ins i oP? 2 ie . . : a * 
Into this building : : Harlow and the policeman continued their investi- 
Ce ae et Ty ca he 
Oh! I can't say as to that. I didn’t watch him, gation for a long time, but it will not be so interest- 


Bh ie heal es eS $5 ic 
and I couldn't have seen, anyway, unless I had raised ing to follow them as to go into the operating-room 


the window and rubber-necked. It looked as though 44 fe dentist, 


bias peas OIG kg oie sect WP Ene corners The first thing he did was s to take the funnel from 
6) | _ “You're sure he didn't come in here ?”’ ee tate patient’s aN . 
“Yes—or no, for how could Ibe sures My tak ' There was no ether on the sponge inside it. : : 
tient was in the chair, and I was busy. Ihe bell The strong odor came from an ce bottle of the A 


rings when the outside door is vere and Bet ge epee aa Iie dedatel 


& rd i aie gs rie Sea ings sai ) : ; 
suppose I might not have heard it. It’s getting pretty. thick,’ he remarked, as he 


> The dentist had advanced astepinto the waiting- ‘corked the bottle: 


room, leaving the door of the operating-room wide “Ves,” said the patient; “it would put me to sleep 
open. : ) im earnest in another minute.’ 

“Harlow g cca in, and saw a man lying back on “You can go to sleep i in safety if y you want to now, 
the ane chair. ; Lan,” responded the dentist. | 

There was a funnel over his face, oud his tight | He pushed back his “patient's” ctf from his right | 


hand was hanging over the edge Ob the chatrocs. hand. 


piney 
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jammed up as far as it would go on the wrist was 
a steel bracelet. : . 

There was a nick in it that had been made by a 
file. 3 

The dentist took a file from his operating-table 
and placed it upon the nick. | 

Then he began to saw back and forth, cutting 
gradually through the steel band. 
© Ns you say, Lan,” he remarked, “there's noth- 


ing like nerve, but my heart was really in my mouth | 


while those chumps were looking at you.” 


CHAPTER 167. 
FOOLING. THE. DEPUTY SHERIFF. 


“Vou didn’t show it,’ responded the “patient.” 

“T suppose not.” 

There was.a moment of silence while the dentist 
wotked with the file and Stetson looked on. 

It was slow work, for the steel was hard, and the 
dentist could not use the file freely for fear of wound- 
ing the escaped prisoner's wrists. 

“Why don’t you try the shears on it?” asked Stet- 
Soll. 

“T would,” was the reply, “if the blade would fit, 
but there isn’t room to ptsh it between the band and 
your flesh.” 

“Luckily there wasn’t any trouble of that kind 
when it came to cutting the chain.” 

a? 

There was another pause, and then Stetson ery 

“Vou haven't told me, Phil, how you managed it. a 

The dentist. whose name was Phil Mason, re® 


sponded: 


“T didn’t feel like saying anything about it when 


you first came in, because I wasn't sure that you 
wouldn’t be discovered here any minute. What was 
the use of telling what we had done until we knew 
that it was going to be successful?” 

Stetson laughed. 


“Guess there’s no doubt about it now,” he said. 


© Te ie won't come back. Talk away.” 


_it’s simple enough, and it would have failed 


if you hadn’t had the sense to give the scheme a 

chance. You see, the news of your arrest got into 

the evening papers yesterday. Tom and I read 

about it before supper.” Rita: 
“Ns soon as that, eh | 

ees, tie reporter S telegraphed it probably within 


two hours aiter it happened.” 

“It must have surprised you.” 

“Well, no; we've both been fearing something of 
the kind. You couldn't hope to go on forever with- 
out having a wake: with the law, you know.” 
Rat sya.” : 
“We knew that it would go hard with you if you 


got locked up in jail. a here wouldn’t be much 


chance for escape then. Se we said to each other 
that something ha& got to be done at once. Tom 
was for going up to New! Dury port ; and trying to get 
you out of the lockup there, but I suggested some- 
thing better.” . 

iP Ae plan that worked this mor ning 2” 

“Exactly; though, of course, Tom did his hare int 
getting it into shape. I had a pair of the most pow- 
erful steel shears among my tools. Tom got an 
overcoat and went to Portsmouth by. the first train 
this morning. There he bought a ticket for Boston 
and started back.” 

“Suppose they had taken me by some. other 
train?’ 3 


“Tn that case he wouldn’t have gone further than 
Newburyport, but would have got off there and. 


waited till he saw you start. But, you see, Tom 
knew that in matters of this kind they always try to 
get prisoners started for jail on that train.” 

“Tt was good reckoning.” mi 


“So it seems, and that is all I can tell you. We 


had to leave it to you to manage the matter.” 


“Tt was easy enough after | got to thinking about” 


29 


it,” said Stetson,” and you can bet that I began to 
think just as soon as I saw that Tom was on the 
train. He jerked his thumb toward the overcoat 


and hat on the seat beside him as I passed, and I 


knew that he was ready. I also knew that I should 


have. to Search the way for the scheme, and at first 


I was stumped. But the train hadn’t been going one 
minute before T saw what could be done. Can you 
guess what gave me the hint?” 

“Don't think I can. What was it?” 

eW hy! Just this side of the Newburyport station 


the train goes under a street. For a second or two 


the cars are darkened, and when that happened I re- 
mem bered the Salem tunnel. 
fee said I to myself, that’s the place, 


where Ill make 


Of course,’ 
convenient to Phil’s office, and that’s 
the try.’ 

“So T asked that fool officer to let me have a 
drink. While I held up the cup, Tom clipped the 
chain in two and caught hold of it so that the officer 
would think that I had let my hand fall to my side. I 
was quietly slipping off my white coat and cap. 

“T was on to the situation, I tell you! 
my lips and said something about the water. 
took the cue and turned the faucet. 

“At that time I was getting into the dark over- 
seconds before we go to the 


Tom 


coat and hat, and a few 
end of the tunnel I softly opened the door of the 
‘bag ‘gage-room and went through to the platform. 

“T knew you ‘d expect me to come here, but I hated 
to for fear | should be tracked and so get you into 
trouble. 

-“Then I saw how a nervy act would settle ui ne 
little, in I came.’ 


’ said Mason, “that you 


after doubling on my tracks.a 

“T had begun to be afraid,’ 
were not coming in, and after you did get here I had 
a4 minute or two of fright. But it’s all right now, 
and there goes the sign of your trouble.” 

With these last words he worked his file through 
the steel band, and with a wrench tore it away from 
Stetson’s wrist. : 

Stetson drew a long breath. 

=< that’s “T ought to have added 
to my story that as soon as Tom had cut the chain 
he passed the shears to me and I stuck them in my 


good, he said. 


pocket.” 
“Tle would have tossed eek out of the window 1! 


you hadn’t.” 
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IT smacked . 


“Of course, for he wouldn't want them found on 
him.” . . aon teal 

“ wonder how he’s getting on?” 
“So do I, but I don’t worry much. 
“They haven’t any evidence.” 


How can they 
hold him? 

“What if they should send for the smart chap who 
caught you?’ 

Bie dd 
think about! 
officers, but that fellow may give me trouble.” 

' “Has he gone back to New York?’ 

“Guess not. He was in court this morning, and 
I didn’t see that he took the same train I did” 

“Then he hasn’t gone vet.” 

Stetson got up from the chair, and looked at him- 


exclaimed Stetson, “that’s something ‘to 


I don’t care anything about the county 


self in a mirror. 
“By Jove !”’: Said “he 


be done.” 


. “there’s something more to 

“T- know it.” 

“That bruise on my fore-——” 
“I Wwas just going to attend to it. Sit down 
again.”’ 

Stetson retarned to the chair, and for some min- 
utes the dentist worked over him with grease paints 

‘until-his forehead was as clear as it ever had been. 

Not a trace of the bruise could be scen. . 

After that a false beard was glued ta his cheeks, 
and he made a complete change oi clothes. 

When this had been done, he and Mason went 
calmly to the street and took lunch together in a 
restaurant. 

As they were going in they met Harlow face to 
face. 

The deputy sre had just finished his lunch, and 
was going to headquarters to learn if anything had 
been heard from Portsmouth about the man he ha: 
arrested as Stetson’s accomplice. | 

He nodded to the dentist. 

“Any clew?” asked the latter. 

“Well, yes,” replied Harlow; “there seem to be 
plenty of clews. I think we shall have the man be- 


fore night.” 


“So $9 
POEs: 


the men that could be put on the case were hunting 


He couldn’t have got far away before all 


for him. Men are hunting on every road leading out 


of the city. Lucky that Salem is on the sea coast, 


for that makes fewer roads to Ww atch than'if it were 


located inland.” 


“That's true. And +I suppose you have tele- 
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graphed 


“Decidedly! Every town in this part of the State 
has been warned to look out for him.” 
“Then, I guess you'll get him.” 
“Sure. : 
In his heart Harlow wasn't SQ stre.. 


He had been 


so completely outwitted that he feared further . 


trickery. 


The way. the clews he spoke of disappeared. W vithin 
a short distance of the railroad made him suspect 
that either the escaped prisoner was near him all the 
time, or that he had somehow got on the train again 


and gone on to Boston. 


But he had no suspicion whatever ok the dentist 
or of the tall man who went to lunch with him. 
Harlow went on to police headquarters. 

There a telegram was shown to him fronx the chief 
of police at Portsmouth. | 
It read as follows: 

“Henry Blaisdell well known here. He is a respectable mer-- 


chant. Started for Boston on morning train, If you..have ar- 


rested him I will go to Salem myself to give bail for him.” 


Harlow read this over and over, and. his face be- 


came very solemn. 


“Looks bad,” he muttered. 


It looked. worse when the Salem police advised: him 


to release Blaisdell at once. 

They didn’t want to hold him, and they pointed - 
out how in the darkness of the tunnel some other pas- 
senger inthe smoker might have slipped up to help 
the prisoner. 

“You ought to have arrested the whole car full,” 
said. they. | | | hae 


“ey wish I had! es creel ey, 
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They advised him to be very careful, and the re- 
sult was that, after some debate, the deputy, sheriff ; 
gave the word for Blaisdell’s. release. . i 

Blaisdell, 
and the officer in charge apologized for locking him ? 
up. ee 


accorc dingly, was brought to the. desk, 


Blaisdell, 
“for I suppose you had to do 
But,” 
you haven't heard the last. 


“I've nothing against you,” returned 


holding back his anger; 


what the deputy sheriff told you to. ° ‘and here. 
he turned upon Harlow, “ 
of this. 


No, sir! AS soon as I get my business in 


Boston attended to I shall take steps against you. © 
Til soak 
ill soak you up to the limit.” 


Then we'll see who has to be locked up. 
you, Mr, -Officer ; 

With that he marched out of the station. 

Harlow made no ‘reply, but he said to himself: 

“T can't help it; I suspect.that man! Seems to me~ 
he doesn’t talk as a respectable merchant w one ls 
wish that. man Patsy was here.’ 

The deputy sheriff followed Blaisdell quietly to the 
railroad station, and saw him get aboard a train 
bound to Boston. perils oa 

Then Harlow went to the telegraph office and sent 
a dispatch to Patsy. | 


CHAPTER 168. 
PATSY TAKES HOLD AND SOMETHING TAKES HOLD OF HIM. 
Nick Carter had sent Patsy to Massachusetts, after 
reading a- new spaper item that told ‘of one of Stet- 
son's crimes. SLR ae 
Nick had 


detect ive to make an Investigation, 


The item did not give Stetson’s name. 
old the young 


and report the facts as soon: as he understood the 


rein; 
Patsy had arrested Stetson in the foreno On. In 
the a afternoon he had sat down to write his report, 


but he had given it up when a new thought came to 
him. : 

It was this: Stetson anda gang of tramps had ¢ Oc- 
cupied an old barn im the country some miles from 


Newburyport. This barn had been burned to the 


ground through. the carelessness of 2 tramp, wl Ho fell 
asleep while smoking in the hay loft. ae 


recapture him. 
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Patsy hired a rig and drove out to,the ruins of the 
barn. j Gs 

He examined them thoroughly, and became con- 
vinced that the place had been used not only to sleep 
in but to store things that had been stolen from 
farmers. | 

There was little left but ashes and blackened tim- 
bers, but at the bottem of the rubbish he found strips 


of sheet iron, several brass locks and a great number 


of small nails. 


From these and other things Patsy inferred that a 
number of trunks had been stored in the barn, and 
the only reason he could think of for their being 
there was that Stetson put his plunder in them. 


It was easy to see how the trunks might be taken 


~at night to a railroad station and shipped as bag- 


gage to Boston, or some other city where there was 
a “fence” for buying stolen goods. _ 

It was late in the evening when Patsy returned to 
his hotel in Newburyport, and the first part of the 
next day he was occupied in the police court giving 
the testimony upon which Stetson was taken away by 
Deputy Sheriff Harlow. 

When the case had been disposed of in the police 
court, Patsy went back to his hotel and finished his 
report to Nick. 

A few lines of this report follow: 


“J think this thing is worth looking into further. There are 
tramps still at large who worked under Stetson. If we could 
gather in a lot of them they might put us onto the fence. In that 
way we might uncover a big gang of crooks who work in differ- 
ent parts of the State, but all having the same fence. 

“This is guesswork to some extent, but I can’t be satisfied until 
the fence has been found and broken up. 

“Tt presume I can manage to do something alonc, but if you 
‘and Chick, or one of you, should come on and pitch in with me 
J should be mighty glad to see you. 

“T am sure there will be no use in pumping Stetson any more. 
He’s a daring fellow and he won't say aflything that will get 
others into trouble. By this time, 1 suppose, he has been landed 
in jail.” 

Patsy had signed his name, and was about to fold 
the letter when a boy came in with a telegram. 
Itread:..4 


“Stetson has escaped. Wish you would come down and help 
Seta Hartow.” 


~ee 
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The detective uttered an exclamation of impa- 
tience. , ; 
“Great Scott!” he cried, “have I got to do all that 
over again 2” bs 
Then he smiled, for he thought how detective 
vork is never done over again. 
- No two cases are alike. If he had to chase Stet- 
son he vouldn’t repeat any of his former adventures. 
Besides, so far as work was concerned, it ought to 
be an easy task, for now he knew who Stetson was, 
and he knew what to expect from the desperate fel- 
low’s methods. 
This kind of thinking lasted about two seconds 
with Patsy. He did not hesitate at all. His mind 
was made up the moment he had read Harlow’s tele- 
eram that he would go by the first train to Salem, and 
get on the murderer’s tracks without delay. 
There was no need of hurry just then, for he had 
more than an hour to wait before the next train in 
that direction. 


He added this to his report to Nick: 


“T have just learned that Stetson has escaped between here 
and Boston. I shall jump after him. If you come on, inquire 
for me at Salem,” ‘ 

Patsy mailed his letter, and in due time took a 
train for Salem. To save himself the trouble of car- 
rying his grip about in the streets ofthat city he 
checked it and left it in the Salém baggage-room 


when he arrived. 


He went to headquarters, and asked if Mr. Harlow 


were there. 

“Are you Mr. Murphy, alias Carter?” asked the 
officer in charge, with a smile. 

“T represent him,’ replied Patsy. 

“Oh! Well, Mr. Harlow went over to Peabody an 
hour ago. He got word from there that his pris- 
oner had been found.” . 

“Indeed! I'm glad to hear it.” 

“Ves, so am I. Harlow was feeling pretty bad 
about losing his man.” 

“How did it happen?’ 

The officer told him all that was known there. 


“We sent out every man we could spare from the 
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force,” concluded the officer, ‘and one of them tele- 
phoned an hour ago that he had arrested a tall man, 
with a scar on his forehead in Peabody.” 

he Sat 

“Yes. Wasn’t Stetson marked that way?” 

“T should hardly call it a scar.” 

“Well, it was a mark of some kind, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, a big red mark, a bruise.” 

“The policeman may have called it a scar without 
thinking. Anyhow, Harlow went over to Peabody 
to identify his man.” 

“T see, then, that it isn’t certa%i that Stetson has 
been recaptured.” 

“Not exactly, but I guess it’s pretty certain. Ex- 
cuse me a minute.” : 

The telephone bell was ringing. 

“Hello,” said the officer. 
headquarters.” 


“Yes, this is Salem 


There was a slight pause. Then the officer said, 
“What?” and listened again. 

“Not the right man?” he asked into the receiver. 

Te turned to Patsy. | 

“It’s Harlow,” he said. 


bs 


“I thought so,” responded the detective. 


“He hasn’t found Stetson. The man arrested in 
Peabody was some one else.” 

“Well?” coe) 

“Wants to know if Mr. Murphy has come.” ™ 

“Tell him he’s in town.” 

The officer did as directed, and hung up the re- 
ceiver. ! 

“Harlow will be here inside an hour,” he said then. 
“He'll come over by trolley.” 

“All right. ll tell Mr. Murphy.” 

“Will you have him call here?” 

“Oh, he'll do as he pleases, but he'll probably call 
some time. Better tell Mr. Harlow to keep at work 
in his own way. Mr. Murphy may get on the trail at 
once.”’ 

“But he'll take hold of the case, won't he?” 

“That's what he’s here for.” 

With this Patsy Ieft headquarters, and went back 
to the railroad station. 
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The officer had told hint about the visit. to the 
building, including the call at the dentist’s: 


The policeman who went with Harlow at that time 


was still on duty at the railroad station, and Patsy 
looked him up. 

Before doing so, he paused a moment outside to 
look at the building into which it had been thought 
that the prisoner had gone. 


By this time it was late in the afternoon, and the 
windows were lighted. 


Patsy saw the signs painted on the glass, and: 


among them noticed that the one that could be seen 
most clearly was: 


PHILIP MASON, 
DENTIST. 


The reason seemed to be that it was new. The 
other signs were rusty and dull with age. 


“Worth thinking of,” he said to himself. 


He fqund the policeman telling over the affair of - 


the morning to a couple of friends, and Patsy listened 
without making himself known. | 

“We looked into every room in that building,” 
said the officer, ‘and he wasn’t there.” 

Patsy put his hand to his cheek, and put on an ex- 
pression of great pain. 

“Excuse me,” he said, thickly, “I believe I heard 
you mention a dentist.” 

“Yes, I did, sir. Got a toothache?” 

“Horrible! I thought you could tell me of a 
dentist near———”’ 

“Certainly. None nearer than the one I men- 
tioned.” 

“Is he all right ?”’ 

“He is for anything know. He’s in that building 
just across the tracks there is 


“Are you sure he knows his business?” 
“Well, I never went to him, but I guess he can pull 
a tooth.” 


“I don’t want a tooth pulled. I want something 
done that requires great skill and experience. Is 
this dentist an old man?” 


“No. Not more than thirty.” 


“T am afraid he won't do, and yet—he’s so near I 
think I'd better chance it. Has he been in practice 
long?” 2 
“Can't say, but I know he’s been in Salem only a 
few months.. He may have been in business some- 
where else before coming here.” , 
“Thank you.” 
Patsy went away, still holding to his cheek. 
He turned into the first drug store he saw, and 
asked for the city directory. 
The name of Philip Mason was not to be found in 
it. | 
The directory had been printed in the previous 
June. . 
“Well,” said Patsy to himself, as he closed: the 
‘this is a thin clew, but it may lead to some- 


book, 
bd °. 4 
A man who hasn't been in town long enough 


thing. 
‘to get his name in the directory, 
dentist, and therefore handy with tools, and add to all 
that a man who told Harlow that he saw the prisoner 


a young man, a 


jump from the train. 
“T ought to see him, anyway, just for that last rea- 
son. I know Lan Stetson a good deal better than 
‘Harlow does, and I know that it would be just like 
Stetson to stay right here in Salem instead of run- 
ning off into the country. This dentist can at least 
tell me how he looked; and I don’t believe it will take 
a long conversation to find out whether the ae 
knew anything about Stetson before this morning.” 
The detective sized up that part of it exactly right. 
It didn’t take a long conversation to.satisfy him that 
Mason knew all about the murderer, but the way he 
learned this was decidedly surprising. 
He went up the two flights of stairs and entered 
Mason’s reception-room. | 
The door of the operating-room opened and Ma- 
son came in. 
Patsy saw that hoped had been in the operating- 


room with him. 
“Will you sit down a half-minute?”’ asked Mason, 


pleasantly, pointing to a comfortable-looking arm-. 


“T am mixing some chemicals, but it won't 


chair. 
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take more than a few seconds to fix them so that I 
can leave them.” 

“No hurry, doctor,” replied Patsy, dropping into 
the chair. 

Mason retired to the operating-room, and the de- 
tective looked about him. 

It was like any dentist’s office with nothing what- 
ever in it to arouse his suspicion. 

In less than half-a-minute Mason came out again. 

The door to the operating-room had not been 
closed. 

Patsy had heard him at work, and had seen him 
move from one part of the smaller room to another. 


The dentist sat down a few feet away from Patsy 
and facing him. 

He put his elbows on the arms of his chair, folded 
his hands and smiled. 


“Mr. Murphy, I believe,” he said, “but generally 


known as Patsy.” 

To say that the detective was amazed is to tell 
only half the truth. 

He was instantly on his guard, but le made no mo- 
tion of any kind. 

Neither did he show his surprise. 

His quick wit told him that it would be worse than 
useless to deny his name. ) 

“Vou've called the turn,” he answered, quietly. 

“T couldn't help it when the cards were all shown,” 
replied the dentist, smiling. 

“Well? said Patsy. 

“Really,” responded Mason, 
That’s your duty when you call ona 
But I will save you 


“you ought to state 
your business. 
professional man, you know. 
the trouble, for I’ve been expecting to receive a. call 


from you, and of course I know what it’s about.” 


“Then that ought to make it easy for us to talk,” 
said Patsy, when Mason paused. 


“Certainly. So let us come to the point at once. 
You want to get information that will put you on 
highway robber, 


the track of Leander Stetson, 


burglar, murderer and a few other unpleasant things, 


Am I not right?” 


es 


“You are,” 

“T can give you that information.” 

 EReR TOSON a 

“T will, but there is one thing I want to say first.” 

“Come to that point at once,” suggested Patsy, 
rather sharply. “You don’t want to get into trouble 
yourself.” 

“Oh, no!” replied Mason, with a laugh, “that’s not 
itat all. Um not going to get into any trouble.” 
“Well, what is your point, then?’ 

“It’s this, Patsy, if you'll permit me to. speak as if 
f feet as. at Edid 
know you, for I have heard a great deal about you. 


IT had knowa you a long time. 


By the way, have you read the evening papers?” 
“Not yet.” 
“There's something about you in one of them. 

Let me find it. I want you to, see it.” 

Mason went to a table and picked up a newspaper, 
whieh he handed to the detective, with his fore- 
finger on a paragraph. 

Patsy took the paper and read: 


“GrorceTown, Mass.—It has just been learned that the New 
York detective who captured Lan Stetson, as told in yesterday’s 
papers, gave the prize money offered by the selectmen for Stet- 
son’s arre® to a farmer living a few miles from this town. it 
seems that the farmer had given the detective some little help, in 
the matter. The selectmen have not yet paid the reward, but the 
money is waiting for the detective to call for.. He advanced the 
farmer the amount of the reward out of his own pocket.” 

* “Well,” said Patsy, “what of it? Jam sorry it got 
into the papers, but it strikes me that it’s my busi- 
ness, isn’t it?” 

“Pshaw!” retorted the dentist, “it isn’t business of 
any kind. It’s not your business or anybody else’s 
to give away money.” 

“T’m not here to discuss that.” 

“True, but see what that news item tells me about 
you. It tells me that you are not in detective work 
for what you can get out of it?’ 

“Does it?” 

i 3 uy 

“I mean that you're not out for money?’ 

“So pu “a 

“You like the adventure of it.” 

“Indeed.” 

“It won’t do any good, Patsy, to answer me in that 


a 
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way. I know a good man when I see him, and I 


know you.” 
“Then come to your point.” 


“T will. If you’re out for adventure, why not try 


the other side of the game for a while?” 

He paused, but Patsy made no reply. 

The detective wanted to know how the dentist 
would state his scheme. 


“Lan Stetson,” continued Mason, “is a shrewd, 
daring man, who loves adventure. What a team you 
two would make!” — 

“That will do,” said: Patsy. » “It. 4s some. time 
since I havé been offered a partnership with a crim- 
inal, and I suppose that there will be fools as long 
as I live who will make the offer. Drop that point, 
doctor, and come to the other. 
hidden Lan Stetson?” 

“Where?” 

“Y @s- i 

“But I haven’t said that I had hidden him. You 
want information about him. 


Where have you 


ll give it. If you 

won't consider going into partnership with him——_” 
“Of course I won't!” Don’t waste my time.” 

“Well, then, Stetson came straight here.” 

The dentist’s face was very sober now and pale. 

Patsy saw him making a slight movement, for 


what purpose he could only guess. 

Instantly the detective reached for his revolver, 
but nis hand did not get as far as his hip pocket. 

The dentist struck his foot sharply on the floor, 
and immediately the chair Patsy was sitting in 
seemed to be falling to pieces. : 

That was not what it“did, however. It doubled 
up. The arms stretched suddenly across Patsy’s 
chest, and steel bars sprung from the legs and 
pressed upon Patsy’s ankles. 


The back of the chair at the same instant fell half- 
way to the floor, stopping when it was level with the 
seat. . 

The detective then was lying on his back, and his 


hands and feet were so firmly held that he could not 
stir them. 


re At \, ia, Meee 


CHAPTER 169. 
A LOST DETECTIVE. 
Mason went quickly to ‘the door (eaiae to the 
hallway and locked it. 
At the same time there was the click of a latch be- 
hind Patsy. 


Straining his neck, he could look a olewaid far 


enough to see one of the closet doors opening. 


A tall, bearded man came out and walked to the 
middle of the room, where he stood looking down at 
the detective. 

“Good-evening, Stet,” said Patsy. 
“Hal. was the reply, “can't fool you, can we?” 
“Pm not so sure about that,” the detective re- 
sponded. “It seems to me you've done pretty well 
with this chair.” tne 

“I’m glad you see that we've got you.” 

“T’m not blind.” 

“And you are helpless.” 

Bens cel ares . | 

“Yes! Make no mistake about that!” 

“Other fellows have told me that sort of thing be- 
fore./ 

“Well, you can see for yourself this time. We 
knew you would ¢ome here.” 

“That was a good guess.’ 

“Tt wasn’t ouesswork. We eave you prAdit for a 
ing a shrewd sort of aa and we have some 
shrewdness of our own,’: 

“1 see you have.” 

“Listen, will you! 


you would either be called i in to help find me, or that 


We knew that sooner or later 
you rd jump in on your own account. In either case, 
you would learn how Harlow hunted through this 
building. 
to chase up the dentist, and so we got ready to re- 


We reckoned that you’d be smart enough 


ceive you.’ 
“Very kind of you.” 
“Do you want me to kill you on the spot?’ de- 


manded Stetson, savagely. ; 


The detective’s coolness had angered his until he, 
could hardly control himself. 
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“Not at all,” replied Patsy. 
You know me. You know 


man on the head 


“Then keep quiet! 
that I don’t hesitate to knock a 
when he’s in my way.” 

“T don’t seem to be in your way just Howe. . 
watched the trains for you, and as soon as 1 saw you 
from So window here I told Phil that you'd be in 
soon,’ 

“Well,” said Patsy, when Stetson paused, 


“No! and I want you to understand that. 


“what 
does it all come to?” 

“This: 
tective. 


You're at the end of your career as a de- 


That ts certain. But you can do some- 


thing else. It is for you to decide. Will you join 
99 s 


hands with me 


“T’ve already answered that.” 

“But you didn’t realize then that you were help- 
less. I give you a chance to change your mind, and 
I'm ready to take your word. ‘You're not the kind — 
of a man to go back on it.” 

“That's right.” 

NN ell, will 

“To the devil with your scheme!” 
“Isn't it enough to get a man down w ithout i: ae 
him ¢’” te ; 

“Stetson’s face grew purple with rage. 

He caught up a paper weight from the table and 
raised it at arm’s length, as ifjhe meant to bring it 


cricd Patsy.” 


down on the detective’s head. 


* Tf he had’done so that would have been the last of 


Patsy. 
_Mason leaped across the room and pushed Stetson 
aside. 


“Ror Heaven’s sake, Lan,” he cried, “think of con- 


sequences for once!” 
“Curse him! muttered the murderer. 

“So I say, but I’m not going to run both our necks 
into a noose just because he’s sassy. There’ Sa be 
ter way, and you know it, Lan.” 

“Then don’t wait any longer!’ 

“No; there’s mo sense in talking with him, bui,” 
and. the” dentist looked down at Patsy, “it does seem 


a pity to throw away a good man.” 
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“Thank yau for the compliment,’ said Patsy. 
“You might put a cushion under my head, and Pll 
go to sleep while you throw boquets at me.” 

Mason scowled and went quivkly isto the operat- 
ing-roeom. 

“Kees quiet, Lan,” he called warningly. 

Stetson threw himself ito a chair. 

In a moment Mason reappeared with.a funnel in 
his hands. 

“T was getting this ready for you when you came 


in, Patsy,’ he said. ‘‘I’m sorry to do it, but you have 


9> 


made it necessary. 


- Without any further words, he placed the funnel 
over the detective's face. 

A sponge was inside it, soaked with ether. 

“Well,” thought Patsy, as he began to breathe the 
heavy fumes, “there’s 
If Stetson should be left to 
himself he’d smash my head in a minute, but the doc- 


about these fellows. 


tor is evidently just as determined. He means busi- 
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ness, too; he means—business—hé#—means 

And so the detective’s thoughts wandered quickly 
away into unconsciousness. 

Patsy had not tried to resist. 

He knew that it would do no good. He could not 
move his limbs at all, and his head only a little. 

«lf he had squirmed and tried to keep his face away 
from the funnel, he was pretty certain that Stetson 
would lose patience and give him a deathblow at 
once. 

‘There was nothing to breathe in the funnel but 
ether, and in the shortest time possible ite detective 
was sound asleep. 


* re * x # cs * 


Nick received Paleyis s letter early in the morning 
after it was sent. 

He handed it to Chick. 

“Look it over,” ke said. 
Chick read the report carefully and handed it back. 
“Shall I go on?” he asked. 
There's 


“J think you'd better. nothing here that 
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something very businesslike 


1 can’t handle with Ida’s assistance, and I agree with 


aoe that he has stacked up. ay a eo: Jarge 
order.” aes ghee ie 
Chick had no getting ready to do. He simply 
took the grip that was always packed for a journey, 
and went up to the Grand Central station, from 
whech he left by the ten o’clock flyer for Boston, 
He arrived in that city at three, and half-an-hour 
later was on another train bourid for Salem. 
Leaving his grip in the station, he went to police 
headquarters. He told the officer in charge who 
he was, and asked for information about Patsy, 
ae OMS 


‘“Haven’t seen him!’ echoed Chick. 


said the officer. 
“Has that 


haven't seen him,’ 


escaped murderer been recaptured?” 
NG oy) ‘ 
“Then you have heard from Patsy.” 
‘Indirectly, yes, but he hasn't been here. We 


were expecting him all last evening, but he didn’t. 


show up, and Mr. Harlow, the deputy shee who 
sent for him, has gone away.” 

“What's Harlow doing?” 

“He's directing the search for Stetson.” 

“And Patsy isn’t with him?” 

“No. Harlow is feeling rather sore about it, too.” 

“Well, Mr. Harlow may take it for granted that 
there are good reasons why he hasn't seen Patsy: 

Chick spoke sharply and confidently, but he was 
feeling not only surprised but anxious. 

It wasn’t like Patsy to start on a case without leav- 
ing word of seme kind as to what he was up to. 
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“Of course,” said the officer, “and I said as much 
to Harlow, but he couJdn’t understand it.” 
“You say you heard from Patsy indirectly?” 
“Yes; he sent a yottne man here to ask some 
questions.” 
“Ohl? 
Chick was relieved instantly, for he knew that the 
young man referred to must have been Patsy him- 
self. 


“What did the young man say?” Chick asked. 


“Fle said he would report the facts to Mr. Murphy. ; 


IL don’t remember his exact words é 
“No matter.” 


a cee 
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“And T understood him to say that Mr. Murphy 
would call later to see Harlow.” 

OMe 

“The young man went away.” 

~“And you haven’t seen him since?” 

nNOS: 3 

“Nor heard from him?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Did he say where he was going?” 

“No, but I presume to some hotel, for he said Mr. 
Murphy was in town, and that he was here to take 
hold of the Stetson matter.” 

“Well, I’m here for the same purpose. Tell me all 


you can about it.” 


Chick then heard as much of the story as the police 
knew. sae 

It included the call.of Harlow and the policeman 
on Mason, the dentist, but that fact did not seem at 


first to be more important than any of the others. 


On the 
other hand he had never been so keen, but he had 


This was not because Chick was dull. 


quickly lost some of his interest in ‘the murderer. 


It began to. look to him as if Patsy were in trouble, 
and if that was the case he had little thought to spare 
for escaped criminals except as they might lead the 
way to his friend. : 

His first thought, therefore, was for Patsy. 

“When was that young man here?” he asked. 


>) 


“Just about this time yesterday,” replied the of- 


~ ficer. 


Twenty-four hours, then, had passed since Patsy 
had been heard from. 
Chick’s anxiety came back with more force than 


at first. 


“Did you notice which way he went?” was his last 


question. 


“T-did not,’ said the officer. “Shall we see you 
again, Mr. Carter?” 
“You probably will. If you hear from Patsy, let 
him know that I am looking for him.” 
~ ¥ Very well, sir.” 
Chick went, as Patsy had done, to the railroad sta- 


tion, but it was not for the same purpose. 


He asked permission to look over the unclaimed 
baggage, and in a minute had recognized Patsy’s 
grip. 

The Newburyport check was still fastened to it. 

“That doesn’t tell very much,” said Chick to him- 
self, “but it proves, if proof were needed, that Patsy 
If he had started for 
Ii he had got 
on Stetson’s trail, which is most likely, it seems very 


came to Salem yesterday. 


home he would have taken his grip. 


strange that he shouldn’t have sent some word to 


headquarters for me or Nick. But he didn’t know 


for certain that either of us was coming on,”’ 
He took a seat in the waiting-room and thought. 
> 5 


Putting himself in Patsy's place, he tried to think 
what Patsy would do. 


“He would talk with everybody who could have 


any knowledge of Stetson,’”’ Chick decided at once, 


“and among others he would see the policeman who 
worked with Harlow.” 


That policeman was.on duty at the time, and Chick — 


spoke to him. 

“TI am a detective,” he said, “and I want you to 
tell me all you can about the escape of Lan Stetson, 
and what was done to recapture him.” 

The policeman told his story. 

“Now,” said Chick, “wasn’t there anybody who 
asked you about that matter later in the day?” 

“Lots of people,’ was the reply. 

“Friends of yours, I suppose?” 

“Yes, and some who weren't.” 

“But you knew who they were?’ 

“Oh, yes. They were men who go in and out of 
the station every day.” 

“Didn’t any stranger ask questions of you?” 

“Not that I-can remember.” 

“This is nore important than you think it is, of- 
ficer. Tlfink again, please.” 

The officer rubbed his chin, and looked hard at the 
ground. 

“About this time yesterday,’ Chick suggested. 

“Let me see,” said the policeman, “this time yes- 
terday. It was about that time, I guess, that I was 


telling John Palmer and his brother about it.” 
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“Well, didn’t a young man, medium hetant 
smooth face, ask any questions?’ 


bs 


“Nope, but, speaking of face, and the policeman 
began to smile; “I remember that there was a young 
man who had something the matter with his face, 
who asked the way to a dentist's. I never saw any- 
body so particular—but, of course, that isn’t what 
you want to know.” 

“Probably not, but you might as well tell it, for it 
may remind you of something else.” 

' The word “dentist” had already made an impres- 
sion on Chick’s mind, for he rémembered quickly 


that a dentist had seen the escaping criminal. 


“Well,” said the policeman; “this man with the 
toothache said he’d overheard me mention a dentist, 
‘and he asked several questions about him.” 

“About the dentist ?” 

“Ves. How old he was, how long he’d been here, 
if he knew his business, and so forth.” 

“Patsy!” was Chick’s silent exclamation. 

He then pumped the policeman for every possible 
detail of the conversation with the man who had a 
toothache. 

“Thank you,” he said, finally, and went away, 
adding to himself: 


“Tm on Pat’s track now. He called in dentist. 


There’s the sign, Philip Mason. Very well, Philip 


Mason will give.me my next clew.” 


CHAPTER 170; 
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Chick did not call on Dr. Mason at once. 

Instead he put himself again in Patsy’s place and 
tried to think whether that young man would have 
any special reason for talking with Mason. 

He saw, as Patsy had, that it was possible that the 
dentist was a friend of the escaped murderer. 

“Pat would go there,” thought Chick, “just as he 
would go anywhere else to get information, but if the 
dentist is a ftiend:of Stetson, it would be in his office 
that something might happen. Now, Pat wouldn’t 


have to stay there long, and if nothing had hap~ 


pened there, he would Hage gone up to headquarters 


again to meet Harlow. ; 

“Tt looks likely that something happened at Ma- 
son's to keep Patsy longer than he meant to stay. I 
must go slow ot | may put my foot in it.” 

What he meant by this was that he might interfere 
with some of Patsy’s plans, but he thought again of 
the strangeness that the young detective had left no 
word anywhere, and decided that he had better learn 
more about Mason before calling on him. 

He was thinking things over in this way while he 
stood in + doorway across the narrow street from the 
entrance to the building. where Mason had his office. 

Before he had made up his mind just what he had 


better do a carriage was driven up to the entrance of 


the building opposite. 

The driver called to a boy who was standing near. 

“Say, Johnny,” he said, ‘ ‘so up to Dr. Mason’ $ of- 
fice, will you, and tell him that the carriage he sent 
for is here,” Ge 

Chick moved to another doorway, Whole he could 
get a better view of anybody who should come out 
to take the carriage. 

“This will at least give me a ioe at Dr. Mason,” 
he thought. 

A minute later two men came ‘from the building. 

One was medium height and bareheaded; ae 
other was tall and heavily wrapped up. 

His overcoat collar was turned up to his ears, and 
there was a thick muffler around his neck also. 


This man walked with a cane, stooping a great deal 


as he did so, and the bareheaded man helped him.’ : 


Both walked very slowly. 


halls leget down and help, doctor?” asked the 


driver. ie A 
“No, I think we can manage uP replied the bare- 
headed man. “See that the horses stand steady un- 
til my patient gets in.” ee 
Chick studied’ the dégior’s face. Although it was 
after sunset, there was light enough from ‘street 
lamps for him to see clearly. 
“Don't like it,’ he thought. ‘If I know any thing 


about faces there’s villainy there.” 


FS Le 3 
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The dentist opened the carriage door and his pa- 
tient slowly got in. 
_“Good-night, Mr. Amsden,” said Mason, then, as 
he closed the door and started back to his office. 

The driver spoke to his horses, and the carriage 
rolled away. 

Quite suddenly, for he had not thought of doing 
so before that moment, Chick set out after the car- 
riage. : 

It was easily followed, for the driver did not seem 
to be in any hurry, and it was not a long trip. | 


After crossing a few streéts, the driver turned and 
stopped before a very plain-looking house. 

He got down to help his passenger, but there was 
nothing for him to do, because.a man came at once 
from the house for that purpose. 

‘Chick, who was almost even with the carriage 
when it stopped, and on the other side of the Street, 
walked rapidly ahead, crossed over and went back. 

The dentist’s patient. was entering the gate that led 
to the house when the detective passed. 

‘He seemed to be a very sick man, for he leaned 
heavily on the arms of the man who had come out to 
help him. 

The detective walked on cnd turned into the street 


up which the carriage had come from Mason's office. 


Then he halted and waited a moment. - 

He presumed that the carriage would go back that 
way, and it did. 

“I’m going to try a chance shot atte that driver,” 
said Chick to himself, while waiting. 

The carriage came around the corner, the hopes 
trotting at a moderate pace. 

Chick stepped into the road and heid up his hand. 


“T say!” he called. 

The driver pulled up. 

“Want a ride?’ he asked. ON 

“Yes,” replied Chick, and he climbed aa to 


the seat beside the driver. 


The latter looked at him in surprise. 
“The place for passengers”is inside,” he said. 
SL tL stay -here.” 


“Huh! I don’t know that I ought to let you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Have a cigar?’ 

Chick spoke pleasantly, and the driver took the 
cigar that was offered to him. 
Ue LhaAaks” “You'll find it cold up here, 
but if you like it, I suppose I don’t need to kick. 
Where do you want to go?” 


he said. 


He had not spoken to his horses, and the carriage 
stood almost under an electric street lamp. 

The bright rays fell full on the driver’s face. 

Chick turned and looked him steadily in the eyes. 

“T want to go,” he answered, slowly, “to the place 
where you took a man from Dr. Mason’s last night.” 

Instantly Chick knew that his chance shot had 
made a bull’s-eye, for the driver started violently. 

The cigar that he had placed between his teeth 
fell out and he made a grab for it. 

“Never mind the cigar,” said Chick, catching the 
driver by the shoulder and pulling him up, so that he 


could look again into his face. “I'll give you an- 


other. Brace up now and do what I tell you to.” 
“I don’t know what you mean,” stammered the 
driver.. 


“Yes, you do!” and this time Chick spoke sternly. 
“You've been mixed up in crooked work, and the 
quickest way for you to square yourself is to take me 
to the place where you went last night.” 
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“I haven't done anything wrong,’ exclaimed the 
driver, and he uttered an oath. 
you!” 

He tried to push Chick to the ground, and he 


might as well have tried to push over a house. 


“Get off my wagon, 


The detective snatched away the whip he had 
reached for, put one arm around the driver and 
squeezed him till he groaned, then put the whip back 
in its socket and brought his revolver into sight. 

“Now, then, my friend,” he said, coolly, “perhaps 
you'll come to your senses. I tell you I havea right 
to ask questions and make you do what I want, but 


I sha’n’t stop to argue. I'll use this revolver first.’ 


“Don’t kill me!’ whined the driver, now horribly 
frightened. 
told.” 


“That's what they said they'd do if I 
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“Exactly,” responded Chick, releasing his hold and 
putting up his weapon. “They said they'd kill you, 
but they won’t. You needn't tell me that you 
haven’t done anything wrong, for I know that by the 
looks of you. But what I said is true. You've been 
mixed up in crooked work.” 

“T had to do what I was told.” 

“Of course. I see a wagon coming this way. 
Drive on now, for we don’t want anybody to see us 
arguing. Turn into the street to the right. Go 
slow. -That’s right. Now, tell me, did you ever 
hearsob Niek) Carter 20 0:\: 

“Of course!” vs 

“And Chick? and Patsy?’ ; 

Serer 

“Well, I’m Chick, and the man you took away last 
uight was Patsy.” 

“Gee! How was I to know?” 

“You couldn’t, but en tell me just how it hap- 
pened now, won't you? 

comre'l? 

The driver’s voice trembled as he spoke, and Chick 
told him that he need not be afraid for: himself if he 
should give a straight account of the matter. 

“Well,” he said, “Dr. Mason came to the stable 
about nine o'clock last evening and hired a carriage. 
It was this one, and I was told to go with him. 

“T drove him to his office. He told me to hitch 


the horses and go upstairs to help him bring down a 


Mat. 


“On the way upstairs he told me that a man had. 


come to have something done to his teeth, and that it 
was impossible to work on him because the man was 
dead drunk.”’ 

“How could the man climb up the stairs if he was 
dead drunk?” asked Chick. 

“T don’t know, and the doctor didn’t explain. He 
said it was very awkward for him, as he didn’t want 
to throw the man out on the sidewalk, and yet he 
couldn’t keep him, for other patients might come in. 


“The dentist told me that this man belonged to a 
fine family, and that it would make lots of trouble if 
-fe snouid be sent home or toa hotel where he would 
be recognized. 

“So,” says he, ‘I’ve fixed things with a friend of 
mine so that the man can be taken care of till he 
sleeps off his drunk, and,’ says he, ‘you musn’t ever 
say a word about it, for I wouldn’t have the man get 

into trouble for anything.’ 
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doctor pulls teeth. 


“That seemed straight enough, and I agreed:' 
“We went into the office, and [ saw the man ulying 
face down on a lounge. = 


““Tll wrap up his head, so he won't ee anid ve 
says the doctor, and he did oe with some cloth that 


he got from an inside sedis 

“Then,” said- Chick, “you didn’t see the man’s 
face?’ : 

“Not at all, sir, but I didn’t suppose anything was 
wrong until the doctor said that we should have to 
carry him downstairs. I was getting weady to take 
hold when a man came out of the room where the 
He seemed to be excited. | 

‘Have you told him to-keep his mouth shut? says 
he to the doctor. 


“Ves, it’s all right,’ the doctor answered, bat the 
He turns on me,.: 


other man wouldn’t be satisfied. 
and he says: 

“Don’t you ever whisper a word about this! If 
oe do, Pll kill you!’ says he. 

“He looked fierce, now I tell you! 

“Don’t be foolish,’ says the doctor, and he cued 
to be mad because the other man had said anything; 
‘it will be all right,’ says the doctor. 

“The other man didn’t mind. He kept porns at 
me. 

““T’'d cut your throat as.soon as I'd stick a pig, 

says he, and I believe he meant it. 
“T told “em I didn’t want to have anything more to 


do with it, but they both said it was too late to back — 


out now, and they had a jawing match together. 


“The end of it was that I took hold with the doc- 
tor and carried the man to the carriage, ine other 
man staying inthe office.” / 


“All right,” said Chick, very quietly, though his 


blood was boiling, “that’s a straight story. Now, 
you drive to the place where you took the man. 
Don’t stop there.’ Go right by, but point out the 
building to me. I'll ask a few questions as we go 
along.” | : fg 

“T’ll do just as you say, sir.” : 

“What sort of a looking man was this one who 
threatened to kill you?” 

“Tall, with a full beard.” 

“No mark on his forehead ?” 

“T didn’t see any.” 

“The beard might be false,” 
Then, suddenly: 
from the office r”’ 


inused the detective. 
“Was it the man you just took 


ee ap 


_ sick and bent over. 


“Why, no, I should say not,” replied the driver. 
“I hadn’t thought of such a thing. This man was 
The other was as straight as an 
arrow.” 

“Ha! Well, how did you happen to have another 
job from the dentist this evening?” 

“Well, Dr. Mason sent word to the stable that 
he wanted a carriage to take a sick patient home. He 


_said he’d like to have the same driver he had the 


night before, and so I was sent.” 

“I didn’t hear him tell you where to go.” 

The driver looked at Chick in new surprise. 

“Pye been w atching you and the dentist,” Chick 
added, quietly, “longer than you think, You drove 
away from his office without waiting for orders,” 

“That was because he had given me the orders 
when he nape to meet me on the street‘a little 
while before.” 

“What were his orders?” : 

“To take the patient to’ his boarding-house.” 

“Whose boarding-house?” 

“Dr. Mason's 

“Oh! Did he explain that: - 

“Ves. He said the patient was a man from out 
of town, who wouldn’t have anybody else attend to 
his teeth. That he was in for a job to last several 
days, and that he was staying with the doctor till the 
job was finished.” 

“Do you know the man who helped him into the 
house?” 

“Never saw him before.” 

Chick had no more questions to ask, and a few 
minutes of silence followed. 

Then the driver nudged him. 

“Third door from the corner on the left,” he said. 

They were in one of the narrow streets near the 
water front. 


The building pointed out was apparently a dwell-. 


ing and store combined. 
A battered old sign over the door had the words: 
TOHIP'S: STORES.” 


There was no name of the merchant on the sign. 

“What did you do with your passenger there?” 
asked Chick. 

“Wie took him into the shop and laid him on a set- 
fee.” oR 

Was thatali?’ 

“Yes. The doctor paid ei and I ArOxe 
the stable.” 


back to 
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“And the doctor staid there?” iE : 

yeas 

The driver turned at the next corner ont headed 
back to the central part of the city. 

‘Now,’ said Chick, “I am going to leave you here, 
and I am going to ask you to do something for me.” 

“Til do anything I can, sir.” 

“Then go to police headquarters and ask to be 
locked up.” 

The driver gasped in astonishment. 

“It’s the safest thing you can do,” said Chick, ear- 
nestly. “I’d go with you, but I don’t want to lose a 
minute. A serious crime has been committed. 
should have the right to arrest you for your part in 
it. I ask you to arrest yourself. If you don’t, that 
tall man who was with the dentist may get after 
you.” 

Vi seecthatl” 

“You won't be charged with crime, you under- 
stand.” 
“But what shall I say at headquarters >’ 

“Tell them that Mr. Carter wants you detained as 
a witness. They'll probably make you comfortable 
in the captain’s room.” | 

“All right, sir; Pil do it.” 

Chick got dow and went back to the building that 

had been pointed out by the driver. 


A light was burning in a ground-floor window, but 
the door to the shop was locked. 

The detective knocked loudly, and, after a mo- 
ment, the door was opened by a man, who looked 
suspiciously at the caller. 

‘You sell ship's stores, I believe,” said Chick. “I 
ain getting ready for a voyage, and perhaps we can 
do business.” 

“Guess not,” 
close the door. 

Chick said nothing at the moment, but calmly 
stepped inside, pushing the man back as if he were 
nothing more than a bundle of old clothes. 

Then he shut the door himself and looked 
around the shop. 

“Rather old-fashioned stuff, and not much of it,” 
he remarked. 

“I don’t know what you mean by forcing your way 
in here,” exclaimed the man. “This isn’t a public 
place.” 

“What does your si 

“Nothing. - 


was the reply, and the man started to - 


gn mean, then?” 
There used to be a store here. [I 


E eae 
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haven’t troubled to. take the sign down, that’s all. 
No business is done here.”’ 

“Oh! Then what do ey do with men who are 
brought here unconscious? 

The man jumped as if he had been shot. 

“Speak up!’ added Chick, sternly; “what became 
of the man who was brought here last evening?” 

“T don't 

“Stop that! You know all about it.” 

“Well, he went away.as soon as he had slept off his 
drunk.” 

“You lie! He wasn't drunk, and you know it.’ 

“Well, he went away. He isn’t here.” 

The man was backing slowly toward the further 
wall of the room. His eyes were glittering with fear 
——or mischief. 

Chick decided instantly that it was mischief, and 
jumped. | 

He landed squarely in front of the man, just as the 
latter reached to a knob on the wall and pulled it. 

Immediately a part of the floor where Chick had 
been standing gave way. 

It was a trapdoor that fell downward, leaving an 
open space about four feet square. 

Below it was total darkness. 

The detective seized the man by the throat and 
shook him. 

“So that’s how he went away, is it?’ he cried. 
“You sneaking villain! Id like to rob the gallows 
and throttle the life owt of you on the spot!”. 


The man’s face grew purple. 
in the eae s iron grasp. 

“Ow!” he gasped, when Chick let up his clutch, 
and threw him upon the floor behind the old-fash- 
ioned counter. “I didn’t mean to let the door fall so 
sudden, so help me | didn’t! He isn’t down there, I 
Sweatt. 

“T believe that,” replied-Chick, in a terrible tone, 
Vee Til take a look just the same and you'll guide 
Iie. za 

The detective had a hortible fear that the trap 
opened upon a sewer and that Patsy's body had been 
swept out to sea. 

“The poor fellow may not have been alive when 
he was brought here!” he thought. 

“T’ll show you down there,” chattered the man, “if 
you ll let me alone. There's i.othing for you to see, 
but Vl show you.” . i 

“You bet you will! Get up and hustle.” 


He struggled vainly 
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The man crawled from behind the counter, and 
stood up. 
his every movement narrowly.” 

“We shall needa light,” the man began. 


TOD course, interrupted Chick, and he took the > 


lantern from the man’s hand and lit it. 
‘Lead on,’ he ordered, passing the lantern’ back: 
The man was trembling violently. He crossed the 
room to a door that opened ona stairway, and went 
down, followed closely by the detective. 
The stairs were long, and Chick shuddered as ie 


thought what might have happened if he had fallen ah 


through the trap to the bottom. 


His mind was relieved’: somewhat when he saw — 
nothing to indicate that the cellar was connected di- ~ 


rectly with a sewer. 


It seemed to be a storeroom, with nothing in it ex- . 


cept a number of wooden easks. 

There were about twenty of them, and each one 
was larger than an ordinary flour barrel. 

“What are in these cagks?” asked Chick. 

“Nothing,” replied the man, stapes on one. 

It soufded hollow. 

The detective took the lantern and went around 
the four sides of the cellar. 

He saw no sign of a door anywhere. 

There was a block and tackle lying on the floor 
underneath the trap. 


“Used to hoist these barrels in and. out,” he. 


thought. 


So far as the cellar was concerned, it looked as if 


the man had told the-truth when he said that no 
usiness was done there, for all the casks were cov- 
ered with dust. 


Chick rapped on them all before he had finished his 


examination, and every one gave forth an empty 
sound. . 

He was beginning to think of compelling the man 
to guide him through the upper part of the house, 
when his attention was caught by something on the 
floor in front of the line of empty casks. 

This was nothing more than a ring of dust. 

It was about two feet in diameter. 

Chick held the lantern close over it. 

The floor within the ring was clean. - 


Elsewhere it was covered so deep with dust that a 
plain mark was made when he drew his toe across it. 
The detective’s heart froze with horror when he 


saw the stery that that ring of dust might tell. 


Sp) 


He reached for a lantern, and Chick eyed 
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CHAPTER 171. 

BOXCAR NO, 30, ATS. 

Chick turned wrathfully Epon the man, «who had 

led him to the cellar, | 

“See here!” he cried in a terrible voice, 
cathe Of the cask that stood here yesterday?” 

" answered the man, 

“there wasn't any cask there 


“YT don’t know what you mean,’ 
shalehe with. fear; 


The detective would not let him. finish.’ 


“TIL have no more thonsense from you,” 
claimed, Seizing the man by the collar and compel- 


ling him to get on his knees before the ring-of dust. 


“I want you to understand that I’m not guessing, and 
that I’m not going to be bluffed dowm. Look at 
that! Do you see it? that ring of dust?” | 

“Y 6s, 1 see it,” : 

“Well, it means that a cask had stood there for 
years keeping the dust away from the floor under it, 
and leaving this ring when ‘it was finally lifted away. 
Tt must have been lifted away only a little while ago, 
for the floor in the ring is perfectly clean. Do you 
see? and do you see that I understand? You put 
that man who was brought here last night into a 
cask. Now, then, you nameless villain, was he dead 
Os aliwen walt 

The man was shaking i that he could not speak. 

Chick yanked him to his feet, and backed him 
against the cellar wall. 


stammered the man. 


“Dead or alive? Answer me!” he demanded. 


“T don’t know anything about it! I didn’t put him 
in a cask!’ the man gasped. 


For one instant it seemed as if Chick’s anger 


Ww ould get. beyond. his control, . 


He knew the man-was lying, but all he could think 
of'at the moment was his friend Patsy, dead and 
ae mutilated, perked ma cask and carried out 
CO Seas! oo 

His aoe oe rapidly and he wondered if 
the villains had weighted the cask also with dite 
iron to make it sink. 

If it had not been for his long experience as a de- 
tective, in which he had learned to control himself, 
Chick WwW ould have throttled the lying ee then and 
there: 


As it was, hie gave the fellow. a grip that ae hig 


gurele “with pain and then, with that lightning- -like 


speed for which he became famous long ago, he” 


1 
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brought the man’s s hands together and fastened them 
wien bracelets. 

“Anybody else in the House?” he benandee his 
voice strangely cool now, and he held the lantern in 
the man’s face to watch He answer. 

“No,” was the réply, and Chick was satisfied with 
it. 


is 


Up you go, then,” he said, “and if you never ran 


in your life you'll have to learn now.” 


He pushed the man ahead of him up the’ stairs, and 
threw open the street door. 

Hardly pausing to close it behind them, he caught 
the man by the arm and began to run. 

It was a hot pace that Chick set, and the man was 
puffing painfully, but the detective would not let up. 

He kept the fellow upright by holding to his arm, 
and if the man’s legs had given out Chick would have 
dragged him along the sidewalks. 


As.it was early evening, they met a great many 
persons in the streets, and aroused a lot of curiosity, 
but. Chick paid no attention to the crowd that began 
to follow, until he hauled his prisoner into the station 
at headquarters. 

Then he said to the sergeant in charge: 

“Keep the crowd out. I charge this man with 
murder.” 

doorman immediately prevented curious per- 
sons from entering, and the sergeant made ready to 
examine the prisoner. 

het that Wait a minute, sergeant,’ said. Chick.’ 
“Pm in a furious hurry. Send men ae ar- 
rest Philip Mason, the dentist, and a man called Ams- 
den, who will'be found at Mason’s boarding-house, 


and another man there, name unknown, but w ho is a 


friend“of Mason and Amsden. I charge them all. 
murder. Understand?” 


“Yes. ceplied the sergeant, and he sent for a 


Ve oundsman and four officers, 


“Better let these men go to the boar ee houses 


Chick suggested, speaking Boies wand Send 
couple of others to Mason’s office. 
“Yes, that’s better. I'll do it, Mr: Cather, 


“Have you got a hack driver here?” 
“Yes. Dan Tompkins, He gave himself up ¢ 
few minutes ago. Want to see him?” 
“Not now. Take good. care. of 
haven’t put him in a cell, have you?” 
“Not yet. I didn’t know what——’ 
“Never mind now. Use him well, but keep hing 


him, You. 


2 


<4 


till further notice. Now,” and here Chick turned to 
his panting prisoner, “you've heard what’s going on. 
Have you got anything to say?” # 

The man seemed to hesitate. Then a look of 
hatred came into his eyes, and he answered de- 
fantly : 

“Not. a word!” 

“Take his pedigree and lock him up,” 
shortly. 

He left the station at once, thinking: 

“That fellow will be good for a confession in time, 
and I might gét it to-night if I could wait to pump 
him, but | must follow up that cask first.” 

During that rapid run to the police-station Chick 
had planned what he would do in hunting for the 
cask in which he believed that his friend had been 
packed. 

Tf it had been taken out to sea, as he feared at first 
and still feared, it was now too late to save Patsy’s 
life; but if the cask had been taken somewhere else, 
there was a chance for it. 

He was sure that if the cask had been carried ‘out 
to sea the boat in which it was taken could be found 
by ordinary detective work. 

So his first step now was to find if the cask had 
not been kept on land. 

He went to the express office in the railroad sta- 
tion and explained who he was to the clerk in charge. 

“T have reason to believe,” he said, ‘‘that a foul 
crime has been committed, a murder, in fact, and 
that the body of the victim was shipped from Salem 
some time last night or this morning. Will you ex- 
amine your records and see if you have received a 
large cask since nine.o’clock last evening.” 

The clerk looked over his books, and replied that 
nothing of that description had been received within 
the time named. | ee 

He then wanted to ask about. the 
Chick had no time for giving information. — 

‘Where is the freight office?” he asked. 

The clerk told him, and Chick hurried to it. 

The same explanation was. made, and the same 
question asked there. ‘ 

~ “Nothing of that kind came in last night,’ said 
the clerk. “I am sure of that, for I was on duty 
then, and I would remember such a thing as a single 
casks?! 

“Well, what about this alee : 

“Tl look over the records.” 


said Gniek, 


murder, but 
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For several minutes the elerk 
and papers. : 
“Guess I’ve got it,’ ie said, presently. 
“Well?” responded*Chick,. w ho was too eager ‘to 
Say any ‘thing else. 
“Do you know the name of the Shippe asked 
the clerk. 
“T might SubeS) but [Pm ee certain. 
it oy there & 
“Joel Lambert.” —. 
“Do you know who he is?" : 
“T don’t. ‘Wait a minute. I think from this paper 
that the tr uckman who brought the cask to the depot 
is here now.’ 
“Fetch him in!’ . 
The clerk went out andr 
a muscular Irishman, 
“This.is Dennis Reagan,” 


exa mined books 


eturned ina moment with 


said the clerk. “He 


can tell you about bringing. a cask here this morn- 


33 


ing, 
“Faith, yes,” said Reagan, at once; “I’m not like 
to forgit that same. Joel Lambert called me to his 


ship stores shop and made me lift it all by mesilt into 
me truck. My! ’twas heavy!’ ' 
Chick asked him where Lambert's 
Reagan told him. 
It was the place to which he had traced Patsy 
“When did you take away ene cask ?2 
“This morning about eight.” 
“Where was it?” 
“In his shop.” 
“Downstairs?” 
“No, on the street floor.” 
“What did he say about it?” 


shop was, and 


“He said it was vinegar he was sending to a friend 


in Boston.” 

“In Boston!’ 

Chick turned to the clerk. 

“What does the Psignt manifest say?” he asked: 

“One cask vinegar, ’’ read the clerk, “ “Joel Lam- 
bert, shipper, addressed to John F. Day, Boston.’” 

“Street and number?” cried Chick. 

“None given.” 

“Good Heavens! Then it would be called for at 
the freight depot in Boston,. and no one can tell 
where it would be taken.” 

“That's about it, sir.” 

Chick never had felt so sioeiny 4 in his life. 

“Well,” he said, sadly, 


65 


* 


What does. - 


and his voice trembied, 


“T’ve got to trace it, if possible. 


: not to let car. 30,415 be opened until L ae 


1 me wher the 
cagk went out, what train and so on.’ 

The clerk again looked over his books. 

“Tt was put aboard boxcar No. 30,415,” he said. 
“That car was made up into the twelve-thirty train.’ 

“And when did that train get to fsston?” asked 
Chick. oe) 

“Wait a second,” replied the clerk, still studying 
tHe records; “that train ran in two sections.’ Boxcar 
30,415 was in the second section.. It left here at 
one-ten, somewhat late oWing to a delayed passenger 
train that had the right of way, It was a local train, 
the freight, | mean, and wasn’t due in Boston till five 


o'clock.” 


Chick’s heart began to beat fast ait new hope, 

“Tt started Jate——” he began, breathlessly. 

“Ves,” interrupted the clerk, “and, now that I 
think c# it, that train was greatly delayed on the 
road. I heare something se el it when I caine on 
duty. this evwaing. Let me see. 

He looked over a pile of ‘telegrams. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, presently, “tha 
hasn’t got to Boston wet!’ 

‘Where is it?” 

“Side-tracked just this side of Somerville, waiting 
for a chance to run down to the depot. You. see, 
something happened to delay the passenger trains, 
and that mixed up the fr eight schedule so that——” 

“Never mind. how it happened,” cried. Chick 
“When does-the next train go to Boston?” 

“At seven-twenty-six.”’ 

_ Jt was-then eight minutes after seven. 
“A train just went, added the clerk. 
“No matter. You know what my suspicions are. 


Will you teleg oraph the freight manager at Boston 
oP”? 


t freight 


“Tt isn’t likely that he'll do what I say. : 
“Wire him, then, that that cask contains a human 


‘body, and that—yes! have it opened instantly! and 


tell him that the Boston police w ill be on hand to ar- 


rest anybody who calls for the cask.” 


“T can telegraph th at all leks, 
“Do so, then, and thank you. 
Chick hurried back to the passenger station. He 


had: fifteen minutes before train time, and he went 
- over to police headquarters. 


“Did you-——” he began as soon-as ae entered. 
“Not one,” interrupted the sergeant. 
“What!” 


‘so openly,” 
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“They've all got away. Must have got a tip, some- 
how.” | 

“No irace of theme: 

“None. Mason had left his office about five min- 
utes before our men got there. It is thought that 


he took the seven-five train for Boston.” 

“Ha! I'll bet that’s just what he did, 
others?” 

“The man named Amsden, who never had been in 
the house before, came in some time ago, having ar- 
rived in a carriage. Mason had made arrangements 
for him to board there, saying that he was a sick 
Within five minutes after he arrived his room 
He must have sneaked out when 
There isn’t the faintest trace 


But the 


man. 
was found empty. 
nobody was looking. 
of him.” 

‘And the third man?” 

“He left the house openly just after Amsden ar- 
rived, and hasn’t been seen since. Of course, we'll 
hold him for you if we find him. His name is Tom 
Powers, by the way.” 
said Chick, “and I think I 
I gave it to them myself.” 


“You won't find him,” 
see how they got the tip. 

“Great Scott! What do you mean?” 

“Can't stop to tell you now. Im off for Boston. 
If-I have any luck Ill be back before the night is 
Over.” 

Chick hardly knew how he felt, as he went back to 
the railroad station. 

That Patsy was'in that cask he was certain, but 
dead or alive?) That was an awful question. 

And, if alive, with a chance for recovery, there was 
that villainous dentist, miles ahead in the race to 
Boston. 

‘I slipped my trolley when I chased that carriage 
said Chick, bitterly, to oe ae “Of 
course the man in it whom Mason called Amsden 
was none other than the desperate ee Lan 
Stetson.’ He must have been in hiding in the 
dentist’s office ever since his escape, and he desired 
to get into a place that wasn’t quite so public. So 
they rigged up the story about a sick patient wlro 
wouldn't let anybody but Mason fix his teeth. 

‘When Stetson, alias Amsden, was in the carriage _ 
there was nothing to prevent him from taking a 
look through the back window, and it was the most 
natural thing he would do. He must have seen me 
following along, and in-that case I showed all the 


cards in my hand by ces over. after the carriage 
stopped. 
“That was the o that showed the villains that 


they'd have to clear out. The man called Tom Pow- 
ers undoubtedly went straight down to Mason’s of- 


fice to warn him, and I presume they went to Boston | 


together.” 

It hardly needs saying that, though these fholie! hts 
were in Chick’s mind, he wasted no time over them. 
* Before the train came he had sent a telegram to 
the detective bureau at Boston, briefly stating the 
case and asking for assistance. 


The result of this was that when he stepped from 


the train.in Boston he was met by a Central office 
man whom he knew well. This man’s name. was 
Hayner, 

“How are you, Chick,’ said Hayner; 
questions, but come this way.” 

He led Chick back to the end of the station, wher e 
a locomotive was standing. 

_ “Climb: on,’ said Hayner. 

Chick did so, and the engineer at once turned on 
steam. 

“You see,” said Hayner then,’ “I knew you would 
want to get to the freight yards as soon as possible, 
vand so lL took the liberty of hiring this locomotive 

for you.” | | 

“Good!” cried Chick. “You're a rial, a ner. 

The freight depot is so far back that we're likely to 
arrive there ahead of the.other fellows... ... 

“You don’t mean my men do you ard Hay- 
ner. “I sent a couple of my men to the freight 
depot the minute I got your. telegram, They’ fi open 
“that cask as $oon as they can ‘get at Car 30, ALS.’ 


“Good again,” said Chick... “No, I didn’t mean 
your men. [ meant Mason and Powers.” 

He then explained the situation more fully than he 
had done in his telegram, and before he had finished, 
the locomotive stopped at the freight sheds: 

A great number of arc lights made the place al- 
most as light as day. 
“We are detectives,” 
ficial.” Hee ted 
a nea what you w a then,” said the official. 

“Your car is over there, ” pointing, ' 6 
from the Central Office are opening. re cask \ you are 
so aiixious about.” 

Chick and Hayner hurtied in the direction indi- 
et as eee 


“don’t ask 


began Hayner o a freight of- 
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to yourself, did you? 


and two. men 


mered the dentist. 


As they were crossing the great shed Chick sud- 


denly grasped Hayner by the arm, and silently called 
his attention to two men who were talking toa truck- 
man at a little distance. 


Just as they looked one of the men left the other | 


with the truckman and started in the direction of car 


30,415. 

“That’s Mason,” whispered Chick. “Leave him 
to me. The other is Sid gite fetch iisiis You take 
him in.” | : 


The detectives separated, and Chick went up to 
Mason. 

‘Can Pde anything for vous ?” he asked. 

“Yes, if you are a freight officer,”’ 


T 


dentist; “I 


! replied the 


some freight,.a cask of vinegar, 


29 


“that. should - be 


on | as 
The dentist was holding out a freight bill. Chick 

coulc du’ t stand it < any dOnger li 7 
“Oh! you infernal alla!” he cried; and i he 


grasped Mason by the throat, “you had the cask sent 
ll get your freight for you!” 
The dentist was so startled that he could not strug- 


ore, 


Chick dragged him Daas alone ‘the platform Ce 


the car, where, just as they arrived, two Central 1 Of- 
fice men tore away the sides of a big cask. 


Then they carefully drage ged out. of it a human 


body. 


“On my W word,’ ‘ ’ chattered the dentist, ‘ hy was com- 


ing here to save his fess) tos ear I was!” 
“Then, ‘Say € it! a 


He threw the dentist on his knees beside Patsy and 


ie responded Chick, savagely, * 
knelt himself there, also. 
“He lives!” Chick whispered, too clad to speak 


aloud. “What have you got there?” 


This was to Mason, who had taken a: bottle f from 
his pocket. 


ey 


An antidote - to the poison I gave him,” 


“Te would have died in twenty- 
four hours more. 


his life.” 


am John F. Day, and I am looking for 


“stam- = 


TL swear ft was coming here to save 


loge ON 


~ Chick snatched the bottle fr om Mason’s hand and 


uncorked it. 
“That may ‘be straight stuff,’ he remarked coolly, 
“but I won't trust it.” 

Then he replaced the cork, put the bottle in his 
pocket, and took ott another, a remedy the detect- 
ives always carried with them that was powerful 
against most of the poisons in common use. 

He forced a few drops between Patsy’s pale lips, 
and went to rubbing the young man’s limbs, in which 
he was assisted by the Central Office men. 

‘Ina few minutes Patsy opened his eyes, and Chick 
knew that he would get well. 

<f\ ‘Meantime Hayner brought up Powers, who had 


~oners were taken to headquarters and locked up. 


Neither would tell what they intended to do with 
the cask, and the truckman with whom they had bar- 


gained to take it away had not been told by them 


where he was to take it. 
Mason insisted that he meatit to restore Patsy to 
life, and, in fact, it proved that the stuff he had in 


‘the bottle would have helped him, but Chick would » 
not believe that Mason intended to give it to the un- 


‘conscious detective. 

The dentist, anxious to save himself, ede a com- 
plete confession of his share in helping Stetson es- 
cape, and explained how they came to know that an- 
other detective was close upon their tracks. It was, 


~as Chick had thought; Stetson had seen him from 


derstood at once. 
BS Powers proved to be the man whom Harlow had 
: arrested as Stetson’s accomplice. 
| name of Blaisdell because he knew that a Portsmouth 
merchant of that name was.on the train at the time, 
and he believed that by claiming to be Blaisdell he 
would soon be discharged, as proved to be the case. 
Chick sent a telegram to Salem to ask that Tomp- 
"kins be released, but Lambert was held, as were Ma- 
son and Powers, to await further efforts of the de- 


tectives to recapture Lan Stetson. 
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been arrested after a fierce struggle, and both pris- 


the carriage window, aad the clever crook had un-. 


He had taken the | 
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Patsy was quite himself again the next morning. 


At that time Chick said to him: 


“T feel as if I had won out in this case, for, though © 
I came on to hunt for a crook, I discovered that a 
detective had disappeared, and it was my first busi- 
ness to find him. Now that I have found him, let’s 
both of us get after Lan Stetson.” * 

“Of course!” Patsy replied. 

And they did. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


How they managed the hunt for Stetson will be 
teld in next week’s issue (No. 266), containing the 
full account of Nick Carter and the Automobile 
Trail. 


CORRESPONDENCE. . 


I have been reading the Nick CARTER WEEKLY every 
week and think they are fae JoHN WINCHELL. 
Towa. 


Thank you. They are Etats fascinating stories. 
John A.—Yes, you must send in a separate coupon 
with each story. 


— 


I have been a reader of Nick CARTER WEEKLY for 
over two years, and willsay that it is the very ‘best 
weekly ever published. CHARLES P. SMITH. 

Colorado. 

We appreciate your kind words. But you are quite 
right. No better detective stories have ever been written 
than those now running in this popular weekly. 


Nick Carter detective stories are the best I have ever 
read. I think the man who writes them ought to have a 
medal. Joun C, TAyier. 

Wisconsin. 

We are delighted to hear from one of our many Wis- 
consin friends. Thank you for your word of praise. 


I think Nick CARTER WEEKLY is the best book of its 
kind that is out to-day. Aud I think everybody that 
reads them will say the same thing. Crist BuscH. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Thank you. This weekly is certainly very popular 
with the boys who like the best detective stories, and , 
we are glad to say that some of the best, stories ever 
written for this weekly will appear shortly. 


— 


et a 


This is where all of the funniest stories sent in by the contestants in the prize contest appear. Here are 


FUN FOR EVERYBODY! 


Stet ea pesy as 


Some right off the bat just sent in. Read them, boys, and then send in your own. ie 
This contest has become one of the most successful ever conducted, The entry list even now is simply 


enormous. It’s going to be a tight race for first place. 


An Economical Man. 
(By William Burns, Pennsylvania.) 


Seeing your offer inthe Nick Carrer WEEKLY, I 
thought I would write and tell you about a man who 
was too economical to take his home paper. 

He seut his little boy to borrow the copy taken by his 
neighbor. In his haste, the boy ran over a stand of 
bees, and in ten minutes looked like a warty suminer 
squash. His cries reached hiis father, who ran to his 
assistance, and, failing to notice a barbed wire fence, 
ran into that, breaking it down and cutting a handfui of 
flesh from his anatomy and ruining a pair of pants. 

The old cow took advantage of the gap in the fence 
and got into the cornfield and killed herself eating green 
corn, 

_ Hearing the racket, the wife ran out and upset a four 
gallon churn full of rich cream into a basket of kittens, 
drowning the whole lot. 

In the hurry she dropped a set of false teeth. 

The baby, left alone, crawled through the spilled 
ilk and into the parlor, ruining a brand new $20 car- 
pet. 

During the excitement the oldest daughter ran away 
with the hired man, the dog broke up eleven sitting 
hens, and the calves got out and chewed the tails off 
faur fine shirts. : 


The Preacher, the Dam and the Fish. 
(By John Tidd, Jr., Massachusetts.) _ 


“You must be on your good behavior this evening, 
George, for the minister is to take dinner with us,’’ said 
a Hyattsville lady to her worse half, as he got home 
from his office in the city last Thursday. 

‘What have you for dinner ?’’ queried the husband. 

‘Well, I know he is fond of fish, so I bought quite a 
string of small river fish and several larger ones from 
the dam.’’ 

“I’m not much at doing the honors when we have a 
minister at the table,’’ said George; ‘‘but I guess we 
can get through with it all right.”’ 

Half an hour later they were seated at the table, and 
a blessing had been asked by the minister. A little 
nervously, the head of the family began dishing out the 
vegetables, and, turning to the guest, said: 

‘Will you have some of the little river fish or would 
you prefer some of the dam big fish ?”’ . 

The warning kick under the table from his wife was 
unnecessary. He knew he had blundered. 


-matter, while she passed on down the street. 


amripne 


‘‘T mean,’’ trying to repair the error, ‘‘will you have. 


some of the dam river fish or some of the big fish?”’ 
Worse and more of it. His daughter slyly pulled his 
coat tails to bring him to his senses. eee 
“That is, would you like some of the river fish or 
some of the other dam fish ?’’ 
The deep consternation spreading over the good lady’s 


plunged in once more: 
“Ahem! Which of the dam fish do you prefer, any- 
way??? 


Is This U? 
(By Guy C. Thompson, Indiana.) 


In one of the large cities the streets are named with 
letters of the alphabet, I happened to be standing on 
the street named U, when I saw a lady come up toa 
gentleman, and this is the conversation that passed 
between them: 

‘*Good-morning, is this U?”’ 

‘*Ves, this is me.’’ 

“Are there many people live on U??’ 

CO Ves (22 ; 

“About how many ?’’ 

‘My wife, six children, the maid and the cook.’ 

The lady gave him a look cold enough to freeze him 
to death, and he stoed there wondering what was the 


was gone it occurred to hin what was the matter.. She 
was inquiring about the street. 


_—— 


A Bashful Young Man, 
(By Alvin Bullington, Texas.) > 


A very bashful young man was invited out to a swell 
supper one evening. As the meal was progressing he 
happened to look up and see his reflection in a mirror 
opposite his place and discovered 
combed. This accounted for the smiles and giggles 
which (so he thought) were directed at him, ' 

Matters went from bad to worse. He made an awk- 
ward move and upset the sugar, then in righting this 
wrong he upset the coffee, which ran across the table 
and ran off on an old maid’s newest calico dress, causing 
her to jump, scream and run out of the dining-room 
muttering things not worthy of print here. ¥ 

Finally, becoming disgusted with himself the young 
man pushed back his plate and declared he was ‘‘done 


im 


After she | 


his hair was not. 


. ; De ae 
face didn’t mend matters a bit, and, with a gasp, he, ' 


He 


a 
. 
* 
i 
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for the present.’’ Then placing his hands down in his 
lap he felt the soft corner of the table cloth. 

‘*Horror of horrors,’’? thought the- young man, mek 
have forgot to put my shirt in niy trousers.’ 

Then, in feverish haste he began to stuff the sup- 
posed shirt into his pants. After a while the family be- 
gan leaving the table, and the young man got up and 
started, when crash! went the dishes, all broken iu a 
heap. The young man turned red in the face, pulled 
about three feet of tablecloth out of the front of his 
pants and fled to the woods, 


Josh Perkins’ Letter. 
(By Walter Emerson, Maine.) | 


Mr. Josh Perkins wrote the following account of the ) 


deacon’s visit to the Sunday-school at Square Corners 
to an uncle of his who had moved to New York five 
years before. Here it is: 

‘‘Deer Charles: One day last summer we had a bap- 


™ tizin’ daown to the Square Corners church an’ afore we 


had babtizin’ we had preechin’ an’ afore we had preechin’ 


we had sabba school, an’’sum er them air answers an’ 
questions in thet air sabba school made we snicker right 
out. The decon sez what one er yu boys can tell me who 
slewed the Philistins, an’ where at, an’ one feller sez 
Dewey at Manila. The decon sez Henry, Henry, yeou 
no it war Samson an’ another feller sez Samson made 
ther plan, Schley’s the feller what did the job. The 
decon he sez boys boys ye ben reedin’ to many er them 
air war papers naow what air the first commandment an’ 


a little red-headed feller daownt the fut er the class sez 
- remember the mane. 


Your uncle, 
JosH P#RKINS.”’ 


_ One On the Judge. 
(By Thomas Williams, Georgia.) 
An Peishoven, upon being taken before a justice of the 


peace as a witness in a shooting affair was taken into the 
court-room and placed upon the stand and the following 


'. dialogue ensued: 


‘<Did you see the shooting?” asked the judge. 

*<No, sor, but I heard it.’’ 

“That evidence is not Se erB Chany 
**Stand down.”’ 

Pat turned to step down and as he did so he laughed, 
whereupon he was placed back on the stand for contempt 


said the judge. 


-of court and asked by the judge why he:laughed. 


‘Did you see me-laugh?’’ asked Pat. 
**No, but I heard you.” 
“Phat evidence is not satisfactory,’’ said Pat, amid 


othe roar and laughter of the court-room. 


Some Good Ones. 
(By Crist Busch, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 
‘What is invisible blue? A policeman. 
Why isa& 


_Why-was Eve created? For Adams Express Company. 


x’s tail like the pita of a tree? Because it 
. is-farthest from the bark. . 
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How can you learn the value of money? Try to bor- 


row some. 

Why is the horse the most curious feeder in the world? 
Because he eats best without a bit in his mouth. 

What is the difference between one yard and two 
yards? A fence. 

Why is your ngse in the middle of your face? Itisa 
scenter (center). 

When was beef the highest? 
over the moon. 

Why is life the greatest of riddles? 
all give it up. 

When is a bed not a bed? When it is a little buggy. 

Why do chimneys smoke? Because they can ’t chew. 

What is the greatest surgical operation on record? 
Lansing, Michigan. 

When is a ship most happy? When she rests on the 
bosom of a swell. 

Why is a kiss like a sermon? It requires two heads 
and an application. 

When was Shakespeare a broker? When he furnished 
stock quotations. 

What is worse than raining cats and dogs? 
cabs and ommnibusses. 

Why do hens always lay eggs in the daytime? 
night they are roosters. ! 


When the cow jumped 


Because we must 


Hailing 
At 


“Meule.” 
(By W. N. Emerson, Maine.) 


_Mr. Smith, while traveling in one of the rural dis- 
tricts of Maine, stopped at the home of Mr. Graves, a 
farmer, over night. In the morning the farmer said to 


him: 


‘‘My son, Sim, wrote a story about my meule. He 
wants you to read it. Sam is quite larned, he went 
two months to Joe Perkin’s school.”’ 

Here is the story: 

‘‘Pa has Gut a Meule ma calls hits a doukey i call 
Him a jackass his head air thickern a bord an his heels 
is hardener Brick. his name air do we Pas meule air 
smartern greazed lightening pas meule air a kikest he 
kiked pa once an i laffed an’ naow i dont feel like settin 
daown he kicked him on the west side. Pas goin to sell 
his mettle he aint agoin to sell him if no one wont by 


him,’ 


Mr. S. read it ana trying hard: ta. ae from laughing 


he said it was very good, but that he did not understand 


about being kicked on the west side, Sam said, ‘The sun 
sets on the west and so does pa.’ 


Sa Bride’ s Visit to the Grocery. | 
(By F. H. Nordstrom, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


She was newly married and knew nothing or less about 
housekeeping and shopping, and she was giving her 
very first order. It was a crusher, but the grocer was a 
clever man, and was used to all kinds of orders and 
could interpret them easily. 

“‘T want two pounds of paulyaed suger, »?) she began, 
in a business-like way. 

‘‘Yes’m. Anything else?’ 

‘«Two tins of condemned milk.’’ 

“*Ves’m.”? 
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He set down ‘‘pulverized sugar’? and ‘‘condensed 
milk.’’ 

‘“A bag of fresh salt. Be sure it’s fresh.” 

‘fYes’m. What next?’’ 

‘‘A pound of desecrated codfish.’’ 

He wrote glibly, ‘*dessicated cod.’’ 

‘‘Nothing more, ma’am? We have some nice horse- 
radish, just in.’’ 

‘"No,’’ she said, ‘‘we have no use for it, we don’t keep 
a horse.’’ 

Then the grocer sat down and fanned himself with a 
patent washboard, although the temperature was nearly 
freezing. 


Stamp and Coin 


Each week, in this department, you will find special articles about stamps and coins. 


NICK CARTER WEEKLY, | 


oe ‘Crabbe’s Tales. a ny 
(By Joseph G. Fletcher, Boston, Mass,). — 


Literary Young Man at a Party—Miss Jones, have 
you seen ‘‘Crabbe’s Tales ?’’ ; 

Young Lady (scornfully)—I was not aware, sir, that 
crabs had tails. 

Young Man (covered with confusion)—I beg your 
pardon, ma’am. I should have said, “‘read Crabbe’s 
Tales.’’ 

Young Lady (angrily scornful)—I was not aware that 
red crabs had.tails, either. 

Exit young man. 
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epartment. 


We also give an oppor- 


tunity to our readers to make exchanges of coins, as well as Stamps, through this department free of cost, and we 
will answer, in a special column, any questions our readers would like to ask.on these subjects. Address all com- 


munications to the ‘‘Stamp and Coin Department.” 


Stamps Worth Collecting. 


Some of the stamps of the Azores are exceedingly 
valuable. Most of them are worth hunting for, and all 
are worth having. 

The issues of 1868 are all valuable. 

Values and colors: 

5 reis, black. 

10 reis, yellow. 

20 reis, bistre. 

50 reis, green. 

80 reis, orange. 

100: reis, lilac. : 

The stamps represent the head of the king, Louis I., 
in white, along the top is the value in figures’at- each 
end and the word ‘‘reis’’ between, at the bottom is the 
Same inscription; at the left hand side is the word 
‘Portugal ;’’ on the right hand side the word “‘Correio.”’ 
Surcharged across the middle of the stamp, in large, 
black letters; is-the word ‘‘cores.”’ The stamps are im- 
perforate. 7 2 

The stamp issued in 1868 and 1870 are the sainé as 
the above, except that the surcharge on the 5 reis isin 
red. The stamps of the later issue are perforated. 

In addition te the above values the following were 
issued: see iay 

25 reis, rose. 

120 reis, blue. 

240 reis, lilac. 

The higher values of the issues 1871 to 1880 are 
good; from 120 reis to 240 reis they are reaily worth 
seeking. Fl : 

Values and colors: 

5 reis, black. 

10 reis, yellow. 

Io reis, green. | 

15 reis, brown. 

20 reis, straw colored. 


have no premium. 


25 reis, rose. 

50 reis, green, 

50 reis, blue. 

80 reis, orange, 

100 reis, lilac. 

120 reis, blue. 

150 reis, blue. 

150 reis, yellow. 

240 reis, lilac. 

300 reis, mauve. 

The head on the stamps is the same as the one above, 
though looking slightly older, and the inscriptions are 
the same, save that the surcharge is a little bolder. 
The stamps are perforated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


VLR on silver real, 1779, Charles IIT. (1759-1788), 
Spain, if good, is worth 35 cents. 


J. P.—The dealers sell a fine 184i half dime for 25 


cents, and an 1858 dime for 30 cents. 


A..L.—Nou do not mention the date of your 50 cent 
gold piece. They usually bring from $3.50 upward. 


Your other coins have no premium. 


P. R.—The nickel cents with the exception of 1856 
A good fine two shilling, 1652, is 
worth from $8.50 upward at the dealers, . 
C. I.—Thedimesand half dimes issued in the thirties, 
if in fine condition, are worth about 25 cents each. ‘The 


other pieces you mention have no premium. The H on 
the Canadian: cents show that they were struck by 


Heaton, of Birmingham, England. 


"NEW PRIZE CONTEST. 


What is the funniest story you ever heard, boys? What's the 
latest joke? Do you know any good ones? If you do, hereisa 
chance for you to win some dandy prizes. 

We are going to give away these Prizes to the boys who 
send us the Funniest Stories or the Best Jokes. 
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The Three Boys Who Send Us the Funmiest Stories 


will each receive a first-class, up-to-date Banjo. . These banjos 
are beautiful instruments and are warranted in every particu- 
lar. They have 11-inch calf heads, walnut necks, and veneered 
finger boards, with celluloid inlaid position dots, raised frets, 
twenty-four nickel brackets and wired edge. These instru- 
ments can be easily mastered, and every boy should jump at 
the opportunity to win one. 


/ The Five Boys Who Send Us the Next Funniest Stories 


oP .. will each receive a complete Magic Trick Outfit, including 

th the Magician’s Mill, the Columbus Egg, the Enchanted Money 

‘Box, the Magician’s Whip, the Enchanted Rose, the Ghostly 

Dl Finger, the Magic Box, the Great Transformer the Phantom 

po ‘Ring, the Magic Dice, and the Fire Eater. Besides all the 

i magic tricks, the outfit includes a private instruction book 
for the use of the operator. 


The Ten Boys Who Send Us the Next Fattaiest Stories 


will each receive a pait of heavy Military Regulation Leg- | 
-gings, just the thing for winter wear while coasting, or skat- | 


extra heavy brown canvas, with four straps. 
Send in your stories at once, boys. All the best ones will be 
published on another page, Watch for them! Some of the | 


heatd are going to appear there. 

This contest will closé February 1. Remember, whether 
your story wins ‘a prize or not, it stands a good chance of being 
published, together with your name. ; 

To become a contestant for these prizes, you must cut out 
the Prize Contest Coupon, printed herewith; fill it out prop- 
etly, and mail it to Nicx Carter WEEKLY, care of Street & 
Smith, 238 William St., New York City, together with your > 


ing, or for tramping the snow. Warm and durable. Madeof | 


funniest stories, jolliest jokes and side-splitting grinds ever | 


story. No story will be considered that does not have this 
“coupon accompanying it. 


Seas raga 
|NICK CARTER WEEKLY PRIZE CONTEST. 
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SHELDON'S 20m CENTURY 
LETTER WRITER 


The best guide to correct modern letier writing 
: published! 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


In this volume, every phrase of letter writing is 
treated, and innumerable samples of correctly-writ-. 
ten letters are given, showing how a young man. 
may address a banker or a teacher, a friend or a 
stranger, a bridegroom or a widower, etc., etc. 


A FEW OF THE MANY SUBJECTS: 


Grammar—Paragraphs—Titles—Construction of a Letter 
—Postcripts — Stamps — Social’ Letters —— Family 
Letters—A Father's Letter toan Erring Son—A 
Brother's Warning to a Sister—The Sister's Reply 
—Letters of Intr duction—Letters of Condolence— 
Lettersof Congratulation —Love Letters—Wedding 
Announcements—Ceremony and Reception—Form 
Suitable for Invitations—Marriage Announce- 
ment—Valentines—General. Invitations—Accept- 
ances and Regrets—Notes of Ceremony and Com- 
pliment—Business Letters—A pplication in Answer 
to Advertisement—Miscellaneous Letters, etc., etc. 


For sale by all newsdealers. If ordered by mail, 
add four cents for postage. 
STREET & SMITH, 238 William St., N.Y. City. 
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A Book That Young Men May Read 
With Profit. 


OR, 


‘How to be Beautiful 


i J USS 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


Read thz list of some of the subjects treated : 
Types of Beauty—Health Essential to Beauty—Exercise—Food— 
Spain and Rene Foods--Muscle- Making Foods—Heat Producing 
Poods-—Ventilation—Sleep—Clothing—General Hints on Dress— 
Fabrics aud Colors—Hints AboutJewelry—The Skin. 
Standard Recipes—lor Sunburn and Freckles—For Blotches and 
Pimples—Moth Patches and Moles—Face Powders and Rouges— 
Lip Salve and Rouge. { 
The Hyes—The Nose—The Lips—The Breath—The Teeth-—To De- 
velop Throat and Bust, oth 
The Hair—For Dandruff—Pomades—To Keep the Hair in Curl. 
The Care of Hands—Beauty Paste—Camphor Ice. 
The Feet—Fer Corns—For Btinions—For, Moist Feet—Ingrowing 
; Naiis. ii ‘ 
Bathing—How to Acquire Flesh—Effect of Mental Exertion—Love, — 
the Great Beautifier—Real and Imaginary Beauties—How to 
Grow Old Gracefully—Beautiful Maternity. j : 
The Woman of the Future, 
The Perfect Man and Woman—Man—Woman. 


For sale by all mewsdealers. If ordered by mail, add four ceats 


for postage. st i 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 238 William Street, N. Y. 


Not Gold Filled Watches 
Not Gold Plated Watches 
BUT ABSOLUTELY 


WARRANTED UNITED STATES ASSAY. 


FULL PARTICULARS IN NUMBER 20, | 
BOYS OF AMERICA.  °|° 


COMING! IN No. 20, BOYS OF AMERICA, 


OUT JANUARY 30th NEXT, 


_ SE Corking, Up-to-D 
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The Famous Yale’ Athlete, 
Entitied ... 


The All-Star Athletic Club; 
The Boys Who Couldn't Be Downed 


NO BOY CAN AFFORD TO MISS THIS FASCINATING STORY. 


The wonderful record of the All-Star Athletic Club, theirbitter | 
rivals, their battles om the ice, im the gymnasium, on the snow, in 
the’ rink, the plots of their enemies, etc., etc., are just a few of the 
features of this remarKable story, throbbing with enthusiasm and 
excitement. Don’t miss No. 20, BOYS OF AMERICA, containing the 
opening installment of this great story. | tie 


Nick Carter Weekly, Large Si 


The Best Detective Stories in the World 


8. .Nick Carter in Harness Again ; or, At Odds of Five to Two 
Nick Carter’@ Time Lock Puzzle ; or, The Mystery Five's Big Haul 
Nick Carter’s Unknown Foe ; or, A Bold Game of Blackmail 
.. Trapped by a Hypnotist ; or, Nick Carter on the Track of a Swell Abductor 
_ Nick Carter in the Air; or, The Perils of a Female Gymnast 

3..Nick Carter in the Witness Chair ; or, A Surprise for a Shyster Lawyer 
_.Nick Carter’s Night Off; or, Hot Work with a Volunteer Assistant 

<.,Nick Carter Against a Rival ; or, A Chase After Documents 
_ Nick Carter’s Midnight Rescue ; or, A Rascally Millionaire 
_.Nick Carter in a Fog ; or, The Strange Flight of a Bridegroom 
_.Nick Carter's Mysterious Neighbor ; or, The Occupant of the Third-Floor Flat 

39.. The Rolling Mill Tragedy; or, Nick Carter’s Hunt to Death 

_ Nick Carter’s Queer Burglary Case ; or, A Thief Robs a Thief 
_.Nick Carter Downs a Doctor and Destroys a Prescription 
_.Nick Carter Accused of Murder ; or, Identified by a Nose 
_.Nick Carter’s Water Trail ; or, The Strange Hiding Place ofta Millionaire 
_.Nick Carter’s Dynarnite Fiend ; or, The Unraveling of False Clues 

5..Nick Carter’s-Child Rescue ; or, The Defeat of a Desperate Villain 
..Nick Carter on the Racecourse ; or, Crooked Work in the Paddock 
Nick Carter's Black Clue ; or, Heard in the Dark 


(SERIES) NICK CARTER’S ADVENTURES 
..Chapters. 1 to 12 describe Nick Carter’s Strange Vacation 
..Chapters 13 to 26 describe Nick Carter Investigating a Leak 
..Chapters 27 to 37 describe Nick Carter’s Double Clue 
..Chapters 38 to 47 describe Nick Carter and ‘‘ The Brown Robin” 
..Chapters 48 to 55 describe Nick Carter Tracking a Traitor 
..Chapters 56 to 64 describe Nick Carter's Tunnel Mystery 

4..Chapters 65 to 74 describe Nick Carter's Queer Murder Case 
55..Chapters 75 to 83 describe Nick Carter Challenged 
. Chapters 84 to 93 describe Nick Carter and Arizona Jake 


Back numbers always on hand. If you cannot get them from your newsdealer, FIVE CENTS | 
a copy will bring them to you, by mail, postpaid 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers 
238 WILLIAM oes. : 8 NEW YOR ‘g 


